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In NINE CuaptTers. — Cuapter I. 

It was recreation in the great school-room dur. | 
ing the sunset-hour, when books and pencils were 
thrown by, and the girls were left to their own | 
wills by the tired teach- 
ers, as glad as they of 
the intermission. 

The girls—a_ thou- 
sand pardons—the 
young ladies were im- 
proving the hour; these 
in locked embract saun- 
tering up and down the 
open space ; those in co- 
teries discussing some 
tremendous secret ; oth- 
ers amusing themselves 
the blackboards 
and erayons, and the 
rest busy with romp- 
ing games. 

All were thus occu- 
pied but one—a dark 
little body in a black 
gown, who sat alone in 


with 


the big bay - window 
that overlooked the 
harbor, and watched 
a long, low steamer 


ploughing out to sca. 

It was Hester Stan- 
ley, thinking of her 
father,—in just such a 
steamer, maybe, —on 
his way to the 
continent to take pas- 
sage for an Australian 
port. From this port 
he expected to sail to 
the islands from whence 
he came. 


cross 


Hester adored her 
father, who was all she 
had, and whom she 


might not see again, as 
he had jestingly said, 
till Miss Marks 
done with her. 

As the last outline of the steamer and its black 
plumes disappeared, the little hands, that had 
been nervously clasping and unclasping as they 
lay in her lap, suddenly hid her face, and all the 
slender frame shook with a storm of sobs that she 
vainly endeavored to suppress. 

In the midst of them a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder. “I wouldn’t,” said a voice in her ear. 

She started; started just enough to make room 
for another girl to sit beside her—a tall, a red- 
haired, good-natured-looking girl, who took Hes- 
ter’s chin on the tip of her finger and tilted it back 
till she could survey the tear-stained face, and 
then deliberately took her handkerchief and wiped 
away the fresh gush of tears. 

“Come,” said she, “I’ve been there. I know all 
about it. There’s nothing in the world so bad as 
homesickness, and nothing half so silly. What’s 
the use? They’re having a beautiful time at home 
this minute, without a thought of us. The lamps 
are just brought in, and they are going to have 
hot muffins for tea, and they’re not even wishing 
we had one.” 

“I’m not homesick,” said Hester. 

“Not homesick! You'd better! Not homesick 
in this place of yelling girls, this menagerie, with- 
out a centre-table, without a rocking-chair, with- 
out’ — 


was 


“['m not homesick!” exclaimed Hester, with a 
fresh burst of tears. “I never had a home.” 

“Never had a home ?” 

“Not what you call a home.” 

“Why, what sort of a country did you come 
from ?” 

“I never even had a country.” 

“What, no home, no country! What in the 
world did you have ?” . 

“My father!” cried Hester. 
him. 


do.’ 


“And now I've lost 
And I shvn’t sce him for years, if I ever 





| 
“If you ever do! TI like that. What's to hin- | 
der, please? He was alive the last four years, so | 


he’s just as likely to be the next four. And as for | 


you, if you're not alive, you'll never know it, so | Hester was relapsing into gloom, she reappeared | through which she had seen Miss Marks disap- | 


lectual philosophy; and when I don’t have my | and deftly tuned, and then sent the notes of a fan- 
lesson, 1 put some such poser to Miss Brown, and | dango ringing through the room. 


it takes her so long to show me my errof, that the 
time’s up before she finds out T haven't opened the 
book. Oh, you think that’s wrong, do you ?” 
“T—I—you know—if papa puts me here to 
learn, and I come, and I don’t learn, I—1l”—— 
“Feel like a swindle. So do I. 


mean never to do it again—till next time. 
you're going to be a little book-worm ?” 


So 


“T must study. Papa means me to be a teacher 
out there, where they need them, and I can do 
them good.” 

“Oh dear me! You do good,—you who need 
somebody to do good to you? Where ‘out 
there’ ?” 

“In the South Sea Islands, you know, where I 
was born” 

“Where you were born? Dear, dear! are you 
an African or an Asian or”—— 

“T suppose I’m a Polynesian,” said Hester, half 


is 





laughing. “I’m dark enough, you see,—I’m so 
tanned. But papa isan American. He is a great 


merchant there. He has ships coming and going. 
His name is Stanley,—I am Hester Stanley.” 

“And I am Marcia Meyer,—an ‘incorwigible 
girl,’ Miss Brown will tell you. She struggles 
with her r’s.” 

“T sha’n’t believe her,” said Hester, brightening. 

‘Don’t you. I’m as good as the general run, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if we were great friends. 
What are you going to study ?” 

“Everything. I don’t know anything. 
never been at school, you know, only a little, now 
and then, when I felt like it, atthe nuns. You 
won’t want me for a friend when you find out 
what a dunce I am.” 

“Sha’n't 1? You'll want me—all the more. 
Are you a dunce about everything ?” 

“Yes,—I guess so. All I can do is to dance, 
and embroider, and play on the guitar, and sing, 
and”—— 

“On the guitar ?” cried Marcia. 
one? Here? Oh, do play on it right away!” 

“T can’t. It’s with my luggage, and I don’t 
know where that is.” 

“T'll find out. I don’t believe they'll take that 
away from you. They would if it was candy. 
And we do as we please in recreation. 
the servants and I are great chums.” 


“Have you got 





I've | 





I'll get it; | 


For a moment the silence of surprise filled the 


place; and then Marcia, with her arms arched 


above her head, as if playing invisible castanets, 


was dancing; and directly afterward the whole | 
| amazed congregation of girls were clasped in each 
And I always | other’s arms and whirling in a waltz, in the midst 


il 
' 


ha, | 


I | i fi 
Hi 





of which the doors opened, and Miss Marks 
and Miss Parks and Miss Brown and 
Madame Cherdidi stood witnesses of the 
scene. 

“Tableau!” cried Marcia. And at the 
word every girl paused suspended in the 
attitude in which the command found her. 

“Fine exercise for a rainy night,” said 
Miss Marks. ‘And now the study-bell will 
strike.” 

In two minutes the lamps were lit, and 
there was silence save for the hum of study 
in the room and Marcia’s voice expostula- 
ting in an undertone at Miss Brown's desk, 
—discipline being but slight during this one hour,— 
“Indeed, indeed, it was all my remissness.” 

“T have no doubt it was your wemissness, what- 
ever it was,” Hester could bear replied. “But as 
it happens, there was no wemissness about it. I 
am glad the young ladies were no worse employed, 
and that Miss Stanley has so soon wecovered fwom 
the loss of her pawent.” 

“She hasn’t, Miss Brown; she hasn’t. I got the 
guitar and brought it to her on purpose to make 
her forget” 

“Humph!” said Miss Brown. “I was told the 
child was disconsolate, and I find her playing 
dances like a Scotch fiddler. I don’t think she’s 
sufferwing. No, I shall not gwantthe wequest. She 
will follow the wegular woutine of the last comer,— 
the last bed in the dormitowy, the last desk on the 
floor,—and must win places more advanced by 
her efforts.” 

“But, Miss Brown” 

“Wun to your seat, Miss Meyer; you are wast- 
ing time.” 

Hester guessed that Marcia had been begging 
for her a seat near herself in the dormitory, at ta- 
ble and elsewhere. Disappointed at the refusal, 
and hurt by what she could not help feeling in 
Miss Brown's sarcastic tone, she shut and sealed 
her emotions where possible, and determined to 
be nothing but a machine, so far as Miss Brown 
was concerned. When that lady appeared and 
questioned her as to her past studies, she let her 
know in bare monosyllables the dunce she was. 

“T never knew such ignowance!” Miss Brown 
said, half to herself. “The girl has been shame- 
fully neglected.” And at this implied reproach 
upon her father, Hester blazed out. 

‘“‘Where is Miss Marks ?” shecried. “I wish to 
see the Principal of this place! I wish to know 
if she allows her scholars to be insulted!” There 
was a titter from the girls, with whom Miss Brown 
was no favorite. 








Wrenching her arm from Miss Brown's grasp, 


Marcia whisked out of the room, and just as} Hester darted across the room towards the door 


what odds does it make? That’s what I call intel- | with the little instrument, which Hester swiftly ! pear, and breaking in on that lady,— 








jand in her dark eyes: 





“1 wish toask you,” she explained, breathlessly, 
“if you allow your servants to insult your scholars 
and their parents? It is true that Lam ignorant. 
I should not have come here to learn if I were not. 
But my father has nerer neglected me, and she 
has no right to say so; he is the best, the dear- 
est”—— 

And then she was on the floor in a heap at Miss 
Marks’s feet, erying 
again like a tempest. 
Miss Marks raised her 
up from the floor and 
smoothed her hair a 
moment or two, till the 
first vehemence of the 
tears had subsided. It 
Was not the moment for 
severity. 

“My dear,” she said 
then, when could 
he heard, “IT am not go- 


she 


ing to correct you for 
breaking rules and dis- 
turbing the discipline, 
hecause Tam sure you 
do not know you are 
But 1 must 
insist on your begging 
Miss 
not only for your man- 
ner but 


for styling her my ser- 


doing so. 
Brown's pardon, 
towards her, 


vant’ — 
“Why, she ts 
servant, 
asked 
up with the tears glit- 
tering on her dark skin 
“You are her employer, 


your 
isn’t she 2?” 


Ilester, looking 


| her mistress—she obeys you :” 


“So will you obey me, Lhope. Does that make 


you my servant ?” 

“Why, no,” said Hester, slowly. “T suppose,’ 
she added, “that, speaking the truth, you are my 
servant.” 

Miss Marks smiled, notwithstanding her per- 
plexity over this apparently new specimen among 
children. 

“What a little heathen it is!” she said to Mad- 
ame Cherdidi, who was correcting exercises not 
far away. 

“T understand French!” cried Hester, on her 
feet, and confronting Miss Marks. “I am nota 
heathen. I am a good Christian, and was con- 
firmed not a month ago!” 

“Do you think you are conducting like a Chris- 
tian now ?” asked Miss Marks. 

Hester was silent a minute or two; and then as 
she looked up, she said with deliberation,— 

“Tam really a greater dunce than I thought I 
was. I understand nothing, it seems. I certainly 
do not understand why, when my father employs 
you, and your—your—your Miss Browns, to teach 
me, that you all act as if you were my superiors 
and had authority over me—over me, who am the 
mistress of a hundred servants !” 

“That is it exactly!” said Miss Marks, perceiv- 
ing that the child really meant no insolence, but 
was puzzled by a state of things of which she had 
neither seen nor heard. ‘We are your superiors, 
and we have authority over you. We should be 
your superiors if it were only for the fact of the 
vast difference between our knowledge and your 
ignorance, because in America education and 
knowledge are what constitute superiority. 

‘But since you have been left with me, I stand 
exactly in the place of your father. All his au- 
thority over you he has given to me, and a part of 
mine I delegate, I give, to the other teachers, 
whose duty it is to use it. Therefore,” said Miss 
Marks, “I expect you to obey them and me, as 
you would your father, and by-and-by, perhaps, 
to love me in some similar degree.” 

Hester stood with her hands folded, and her eyes 
on the floor awhile. ‘I don’t suppose,” she said, 
“that I shall ever love anybody here very much, 
unless it is that girl with the red hair. But if it 
is true that you stand in the place of my father, | 
will certainly obey you.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Marks, “thatis all I ask 
at present. Now’’—— 

“Except,” added Hester, slowly, “when you 
may forbid me to do right, or command me to do 
wrong.” 

“And who is to be the judge of that ?” 

“T am, of course,” replied Hester. 

Miss Marks hesitated. It did not seem easy to 
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let this pass. “Now go and beg Miss Brown’s 
pardon for your rudeness,” she said presently, de- 
ciding that enough had been said for the time, and 
willing to postpone the task she saw before her. 

She then led the child back to the school-room 
door, to experience a certain amazed amusement, 
as Hester, standing before Miss Brown, looked her 
over calmly from head to foot, and said, in per- 
fect good faith, the whole school hearing her as 
well, 

“I am sorry that you obliged me to speak to 
vou as I did, Miss Brown. But as Miss Marks 
says you were only doing your duty, I am willing 
to overlook it.” 

Miss Brown would, perhaps, have been more 
than human if at that she had not taken Hester 
by the shoulder and given her a good shaking. 

“How dare you touch me? Take your hands 
off me!” roared Hester. “You are not standing 
in my father’s place when you do that! 
took such a liberty with me!” 

“What sort of a little twopical tiger is this, Miss 
Marks ?” cried poor Miss Brown, in desperation. 

“Tam afraid I shall have to take her under my 
own charge, Miss Brown,” responded Miss Marks. 
“She has not yet learned our ways; by-and-by 
she will understand them better, and till then we 
must have patience.” 

“Do you let such a thing go without reproof ?” 
asked Hester of Miss Marks. “The half naked 
savage women of the Islands do not strike even 
their slaves. She must be a very vulgar woman 
to attempt such an indignity. She is a coward, 
too,—for I am not half her size!’ And then 
Miss Marks hurried her away from the scene, and 
took her where it was to be hoped she dealt with 
her. 


He never 


Of course, such unprecedented behavior made 
something of a disturbance in the school-room, 
although there was a good deal of liberty allowed 
the hour. But at length the inexorable toll of the 
quarter on the clock struck more terror to the 
hearts of the gigglers than all of Miss Brown’s 
threats, and the buzz and hum of memorizing 
alone broke the hush. 

Meanwhile Miss Marks, in her sitting-room, was 
delving into the ignorance of Hester, and dis- 
covering that although she played on the guitar 
and spoke French and worked lace, as the nuns 
had taught her, with the daughters of the half-clad 
Polynesian princes, she could read only with 
hesitation, and knew nothing else from books, not 
even that the world was round. “It is really 
lamentable,” said Miss Marks. “I will tell you 
frankly, Hester, that if the young ladies were 
aware of it, it is you, and not Miss Brown, at 
whom they would be laughing.” 

“1? Why should they laugh at me?) Can they 
talk in French, in English and in Tahitan?> Can 
they do pillow-lace and bobbin”—— 

“They can do things to which all that is play. 
They can describe to you the globe on which you 
live; they know the history of all its people and 
all its rulers; the habits of its animals and its 
plants. ‘They can call the stars by name, and tell 
vou the laws by which the Creator sent them roll- 
ing into space. Some of them are studying the 
works of great writers of books; some of them 
can tell you the story of the earth itself before 
men came to live on it; some of them can tell 
you when eclipses are coming”- 

“OQ Miss Marks!” cried Hester, with clasped 
hands, suddenly appalled by the array of learn- 
ing of the young ladies, which it must be confessed 
that Miss Marks put forward on its best foot. 
“And Tecan hardly read!” 

“But they were able to do little more when I 
first saw them. And you came to learn these very 
things. If you obey the teachers, you cannot 
help dving so. And I think you will. 

“So, Lam going to do what I have never done 
before,—hear your lessons myself till you have 
reached a point where you will not be mortified 
before the other young ladies.” 

And, all at once, partially realizing what it was 
that Miss Marks was doing for her, Hester seized 
both the hands of that lady and covered them 
with kisses. 





And although she went to sleep crying that 
night with the sense of her loneliness and her ig- 
norance, she bent herself to her books from that 
moment, as if she were working for a prize, and 
won, at any rate, the good-will of all in authority, 
except Miss Brown, who remained implacable. 

“Sly,” said Miss Brown. “And IT had wather 
she'd be a gweater dunce than she is than a 
wogue.” 

(To be continued.) 
- 4@> — 
ABSENT-MINDED. 

Littré, the author of the French dictionary, was 
noted for his absence of mind and patience. Two 
anecdotes illustrate these traits : 

Walking one day in the Quay Malaquais, he 
began to turn the books in one of the stalls by the 
parapet. He found one he wanted; the price was 
fifteen sous. 

He pulled out a note for a hundred francs. 

“IT have no change,” said the bouguiniste. 

“Get it; I'll wait,” said Littré. 

He began to read the book, and then as usual be- 
gan to walk. He had walked out of sight when 
the man returned. 

About a week afterward he passed again along 
the quay. The bookseller ran after him. 

“Monsicur, here is your change from the other 
day!” 

“Thank you; I had quite forgotten it,” replicd 


money than at finding such honesty. 


hat upon it. He began to read. 


and then replaced it on the bag. 
Five minutes afterward down came the hat 


cographer’s face, a second examination, a second 
replacing of the hat in its precarious position, and 
so on till the end of his journey. 

emma +> —— 


ECHO. 
Come to me in the silence of the night; 
Come in the speaking silence of adream; 
Come with soft rounded checks and eyes as bright 
As sunlight on a stream; 
Jome back in tears, 
© memory, hope, love of finished years. 
O dream, how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 
Where souls brimful of love abide and mect; 
Where thirsting, longing eyes 
fatch the slow door 
That opening, lets in, lets out no more, 
Yet come to me in dreams, that [ may live 
My very life again, though cold in death; 
Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath: 
Speak low, lean low, 
As long ago, my love, how long ago! 
CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 
_— —+@> — 
For the Companion, 
IKE’S DUCK TROWSERS. 
By Garry Moss. 

“That there duck, Widder Simms,” said Mr. Sam 
Burke, post-master, sheriff, school-committee-man 
and store-keeper of Inglethorpe, “that there duck,” 
he slowly emphasized, leaning his portly chest al- 
most on the counter, as he spread the material 
out, “why, you couldn’t tear it if you wanted to! 
No, not if you hitched a team of horses to it and 
let em pull. I say, try it, that’s all.” 

“But Ike is worse nor a team of wild horses, 
Mr. Burke,” sighed the widow. ‘“He’s orful on 
clothes. I don’t know what I shad/ do with him. 
If I could only git something that wouldn't wear 
out! But this is terrible dear stuff, Mr. Burke, 
terrible!” 

“That's 'cause it’s warranted not to tear nor yet 
wear,” said the store-keeper, sententiously. “It’s a 
fact, nothing but a buzz-saw, and worked steddy 
at that, would produce any serious effect on this 
‘ere material. Yes, it’s a fact, and if Ike tears a 
pair of trowsers within a month made of this 
stuff, I'll give you another pair.” 

“Air you in airnest?” quericd the widow, her 
dull eyes lighting up a little, and her lean mouth 
working. 

“Airnest? Of course I am. Ef he tears this 
ere duck inside of a month, I'll give him a new 
pair. Come, is it a bargain ?” 

Old “Seventy-Six” sat as usual on top of a bar- 
rel, working his leathery jaws. He blinked and 
nodded and chewed faster than ever, as the widow 
turned toward him. 

“You heered what he said, Father Blimber ?” 

“Course I did,” said the old man, whose face 
looked like an animated hickory-nut with the 
stem left on. “He’s good for’t. He'll do it. 
Don’t you worry, widder. An’ if that rogue 
don’t go through them trowsers in the course of a 
month, why, then, his daddy’s—dead, that’s all,” 
he muttered to himself. 

The duck was measured off, and the big parcel 
was measured again and cut in Widow Simms’ 
little cottage, and Ike in a few days strutted 
around proudly in his new suit. 

Ike was clever, and wicked, and full of mischief. 
His greatest pleasure was to play practical jokes. 
He had played one or two on old Seventy-Six, 
as Father Blimber was called. 


great physical strength in his prime, but he did 
not look much like it now. According to his own 
account, he had been a hero in the war of 1812, 
and he was wont to spin long yarns depicting his 
valor, his wonderful prowess in feats of wrestling, 
his coolness under fire, to the three other old vet- 


tain hours of the day. There they sat on boxes, 
wonderful stories about themselves. 


enty-Six kept his eye on him, for he was always 
apprehensive as to the lad’s intentions towards him. 

One morning, Seventy-Six came into the 
store with a kettle of some dark-looking com- 
pound, which he thrust into the store-keeper’s 
face. 

“Smell of that,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the grocer, snuffing and making a 
wry face; ‘it’s ile.” 

“Ye're sure of that, are ye?” asked Seventy- 
Six, who was trembling with rage as well as age. 


ing it,” said Mr. Burke. 


beast drink the whole on’t,” said old Seventy-Six. 
grocer. 

“Why, that rascally boy, Ike! If I ketch him, 
I'll break every bone in his body. 1 sent for 
honey, and that’s what I got.” 

“Did Ike do that?” asked the grocer, knitting 
his brows. 


“Yes, Ike did do that. He's alleys doing: an’ 





‘THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


He was patient in little things as well as great. | 
One day, travelling from Paris to Versailles, he guilty when he was brought by the collar to the 
entéred the car with a large lawyer’s bag. He | 
placed it in the net-work of the car and put his | honor it was a mistake this time. 


Father B. was reputed to have been a man of 
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| leave a hull rag on him.” 
The store was searched for Ike. He looked very 


counter, but he protested it was a mistake,—en his 
He did mean 
to take the honey to Mr. Blimber, but some way 


The movement of the car made the hat fall. He | he had changed the kettles. The rascal was so 
looked at it, examined it, recognized it as his own, | plausible about it that finally the old man let him 


go without a whipping. 
“This is the last time, 


*he said, holding upa 


again. Again profound astonishment on the lexi- | threatening hand. ‘Ef I ketch you in any more 


mischief, you'll be sorry you ever laid them eyes 
of yourn on me, now I tell ye.” 

Ike went back into a dark corner and had his 
laugh out. 

“He got some out, anyhow,” he chuckled. ‘He 
talk of whippin’ me! I'd like to see him do it.” 

One morning, pretty Miss Wiley, the doctor's 
daughter, came into the store to make some pur- 
chases. The four old veterans saluted her in mil- 
itary style, and then went on talking, while she 
moved to the back of the long room, following Ike. 

“That's the pootiest little gal in town, and the 
best,” said old Seventy-Six. “I’ve seen many 
of ‘em, but never one that come up to her. Don’t 
wonder the doctor's proud of her.” 

“Flow fur can you see her ?” laughed one of the 
old men. 

“As fur as ever she’s in sight,” was the quick 
response; ‘tand there she goes now—an’ what’s 
that on the back of her gown ?” 

The purblind old fellows craned their necks, but 
could not see anything. 

“Didn't I tell you?” cried old Seventy-Six, 
triumphantly; and he hurried out of the shop 
after her, and overtook her before she had gone a 
square. 

“Miss Wiley, you'll excuse me,” said the old 
man, coming up, out of breath, as she paused a 
moment to look at some goods in a shop window, 
“but there’s something onto your dress.” 

The young lady gathered aside the folds of her 
skirts, and sure enough there was a paper pinned, 
on which was inscribed in large figures,— 

«20 Crs. A Pounp.” 

“Q Mr. Blimber, how kind of you!” said the 
little lady. ‘It would have been dreadful to go 
down town with that on my dress. I think if my 
father knew it, he would be tempted to punish that 
boy.” 

“Don’t you give yourself no trouble about that 
hoy, Miss Wiley. He’s run the length of his rope 
this time. I’m an old soger, and I'll see to him. 
If I don’t break him of these here tricks, then [’ll 
have fit, bled and died in vain.” 

“But I suppose he only did it for mischief,” 
said Miss Wiley, a little frightened at the shaggy 
old veteran’s face, and woman-like, half willing to 
pardon the boy. 

“That’s all he lives for,” was the reply; “I'll 
give him a stretch,” and his eyes blazed as he 
lifted his battered hat and hurried for the store. 

“Poor old man!” said the young girl to herself; 
“I'm afraid he'll get the worst of it.” 

Father Blimber reached the store. His old com- 
panions were still there; the grocer was away. 
Old Seventy-Six hurriedly locked the door of the 
store on the inside, and put the key in his pocket. 
Ike saw him do this, and intuitively knew that the 
old man meant “mischief.” For a moment he 
determined to stand his ground, but something in 
the old veteran’s eye frightened him. He sprang 
from behind the counter and ran for another part 
of the store. Seventy-Six followed him. 

Over barrels and boxes they went, the old man 
as agile, seemingly, as if he were in middle age. 
Half of a cheese was tipped into a barrel of brine. 
An impression of Ike’s feet was left in a butter 
firkin. Bottles strewed the floor, and the three 
old veterans looked on in great excitement. 

At last the old man seized the boy’s jacket—no 
—lIke slipped out of his fingers over two baskets 
from which eggs rolled in all directions. Then the 
old man, in his excitement, caught up the great 
cleaver and went after the boy with renewed en- 
ergy. 

Twice around the store, then up stairs, ran the 


. : boy, and up stair: er him rs d Seventy-Six. 
erans who were fixtures in Burke’s grocery at cer- oy, and up stairs after him ran old Seventy-Six 


Up to the second story they went, the old man 


. gaining upon the boy every minute. 
and chewed, and ruminated, and told long and]! § uy . a eee 


There was now no escape. Ike raised a corner 


Ike was Mr. Burke's errand-boy, and old Sev- window sash, and in his terror at the nearness of 


that awful cleaver, clambered over the sill, hold- 
ing on until the old man was almost within arm’s 
length of him, and then he dropped. 

Serious injury would no doubt have come to the 
boy, but for that wonderful duck. 

A sharp point from a lightning rod, that had in 
some way been curved, caught the opening to the 
side pocket of his pantaloons, and held the breath- 
less, frightened urchin suspended some twelve feet 
from the ground. 

It was a very dangerous situation, and a crowd 


“Why, yes, I reckon I can tell ile without tast- | the street was soon attracted by the frightened 


boy’s cries. The crowd supposed he had been im- 


“Well, T her tasted of it, and I'll make the little | Pale alive. There was horror on every face. He 


was beyond reach from the window, and there was 


“What beast? What d’ye mean?” asked the | "° ladder on the promises. 


Among the throng below stood the wretched 
mother, wringing her hands and imploring some- 
body to save her boy. 

Old Seventy-Six, after the mischief was done, 
hurried down the street to find a ladder, and suc- 
ceeded in having one brought to the scene of ac- 
tion, so that, after much trouble and some risk, 





if I ketch him, you'll have to give him that suit | the boy was released from his perilous perch, 


Littré, who was delighted less at recovering the , you promised the widder, for I tell ye I won’t| The doctor pronounced him unharmed, although 


he was taken down insensible. There was only a 
slight flesh wound, and nothing injured but the 
duck trowsers, which were torn in the waist. 

The Widow Simms came over next morning to 
say that Ike wouldn’t be able to come back for a 
day or two. 

“I don’t want the boy—I wouldn't give him 
house-room,” said the grocer, angrily. ‘‘He’s cost 
me a pretty penny.” 

“He come a-nigh being killed, anyhow,” sobbed 
the widow. 

“Well, if he did, nobody was to blame but him- 
self—and if it hadn’t been for that duck, there 
might have been a funeral at your house. I told 
you that a horse wouldn’t tear it,” said the shop- 
keeper, triumphantly ; “that is, it held, anyway.” 

“IT know it,” said the widow, drying her tears, 
“and the month isn’t up, neither.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the grocer. 

“You said if the trowsers tored inside of a 
month, you’d give Ike another pair.” 

“Look here, widder; do you know that scrape 
has cost me ten dollars already—cheese, butter 
an’ eggs—all for that boy’s tricks upon my cus- 
tomers ?” 

“That’s what you promised, anyway. Seventy- 
Six heard you, and a promise is a promise,” per- 
sisted the widow. 

In vain the grocer argued the matter; she would 
have stayed till midnight, and he was glad to com- 
promise on enough of the duck for a pair of trow- 
sers. 

Ike went by the name of “Duck” while he re- 
mained in town. His reputation was too bad to 
allow him to be hired by any other storekeeper, 
and he was so disgusted with his nickname that 
not long after his “hanging” he shipped hefore the 
mast for a voyage to the East Indies. If his ap- 
petite for practical joking continued, he probably 
found it brought disagreeable consequences in the 
forecastle. 

—_—+@>-  --—— 
DADDY DRAPER. 

There are two ways of dealing with a simple-minded 
fellow. 

One way is to make him a laughing-stock and the 
butt of practical jokes. The other and more manly 
way is to be patient with his mistakes, and to show him 
how to correct them. 

The former makes him more of a fool than he natu- 
rally is; the latter makes a man of him. <A story will 
illustrate the difference between these two ways. 

Daddy Draper was the rawest of all raw recruits, A 
recruiting sergeant had tempted him to leave the brick- 
yard where he was laboring and enlist inan English cav- 
alry regiment. He was good-natured, but stupid. He 
was not lazy; on the contrary, he worked harder than 
any man in the regiment. But somehow he always did 
the wrong thing. 

Ona march Daddy was billeted at a certain tavern. 
The sergeant asked him the name of the house, which 
Daddy, being unable to read, could not tell. 

“Go and see, you stupid fellow!” was the order. 

The tavern’s name was ‘The Golden Fleece,” and 
its sign wasa gilt sheep suspended by a gilded strap. 
But Daddy had never heard of Jason, or his voyage, so 
having gazed upward at the sign, he returned with the 
information that the inn’s name was “The Sheep and 
Surcingle.” 

Daddy’s slovenly appearance on parade was a trial to 
his officer. He worked hard, but he did not know how 
to clean his accoutrements, and no one tried to Phow 
him how. As an Irishman said, he “dirtied everything 
he cleaned.” 

He would give his belts, which should have been spot- 
lessly white, a touch of blacking. On his boots, that 
ought to have shone as polished cbony, would be seen 
streaks of pipe-clay. His saddle looked as if the iron- 
work had been sponged with soap, and its leather 
rubbed with bath-brick. 

A dragoon, being obliged to groom his horse and 
cleanse his stall, wears his worst pair of trowsers while 
doing stable work. His best pair he keeps for foot pa- 
rades and walking out in. 

One day the sergeant caught Daddy Draper turning 
over 2 manure heap with his best trowsers on. Rush- 
ing” him before the captain, the sergeant made his com- 
plaint that Daddy was doing stable-work in trowsers 
which “were quite fit for parade.” Daddy was dis- 
missed with a reprimand. 

That afternoon, there was a foot-parade, and in the 
ranks stood Daddy, with the same pair of trowsers, all 
dirty with manure-stains. 

“What do you mean by such conduct as this, Dra- 
per?” asked the officer, sternly,—‘‘coming to parade in 
sucha beastly pair of trowsers!” 

“Didn't you hear him, sir,” answered Daddy, poirt- 
ing to the sergeant, “say this morning that these trow- 
sers were fit for any parade? I've done nothing to them 
since, sir.”” 

Poor Daddy was hunted from pillar to post. Every- 
one laughed at him; no one tried to teach him. He was 
as unselfish as he was simple. He would lend his last 
penny, his clothing, his boots, or anything that was his, 
to the other soldiers. 

After awhile, Daddy was attached to a troop com- 
manded by an officer who had a good heart and common- 
sense. He saw that the trooper was not vicious or 
lazy, but simple and ignorant. Johnny Patterson, one 
of the best of soldiers and most kind-hearted of men, 
was told off to look after ‘‘the fool of the regiment.” 

From that day “the fool” began to improve. His 
mentor showed him how to clean bis accoutrements, his 
horse, and his saddle. 

It was hard work, at first, for Daddy was very igno- 
rant and simple. But Patterson never lost his temper, 
though he had to show his dull pupil again and again 
how a thing was to be done. 

Success at last crowned his efforts. The rule was to 
select the cleanest man to act as orderly of the day. 
The soldiers regarded it as a high honor. 

One day, Patterson was made proud by hearing the 
captain, at morning parade, order Daddy to “fall out.” 

“Why, Daddy Draper has got-the stick!” shouted 





the men. 
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“Stick” was the soldiers’ phrase indicative of the or- 
derly, as he carried one in his hand while on duty. 

From that day, Daddy became a new man, and his 
position in the regiment was an easy one. Under the 
ofticer’s tuition, he learned to save his money, and to 
send ten shillings a month to his poor widowed mother. 

Anxious to earn money, as he had married, he did 
the work of washing the soldiers’ clothes. The officers 
learned to respect him as the most honest, sober and in- 
dustrious man in the regiment. 

The ‘‘fool,” by patient and kindly teaching, had been 
made a man and a soldier. 





+> 
For the Companion, 
TRUMPET FLOWERS. 
They light the green dusk with their fire-like glow, 
And the brown barefoot boys laugh out below, 
The wind wakes in the grass and climbs the tree, 
The wind—ah, what a trumpeter is he! 
He blows them in the leaves above my head, 
So low, so long, that he might wake the dead. 
He blows them, till a child they cannot see 
Hears them, and plays with that brown company. 
SALLIE M. B. PIATT, 
— +e 
For the Companion. 


PERILS OF A DIVER’S LIFE. 
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In the year 1873, the writer, asa submarine diver, 
accompanied an expedition to a country concerning 
which it is probable that the readers of the Companion 
know but little. And yet it lies on the very borders of 
our national territory, and is, moreover, a large coun- 
try, being nearly eight hundred miles in length and from 
seventy to one hundred and fifty in width. I refer to 
the peninsula of Lower California. 

Our object in visiting the coast of this comparatively 
unknown country was to dive for pearls. You have 
read of the pearl fisheries of Ceylon, Coromandel and 
the Persian Gulf, where thousands of these valuable 
gems are brought up from the bottom of the sea by 
native divers. 

From long practice these divers are able to remain 
under the water two, three, and—if we may trust the 
statements of tourists—even five and six minutes; long 
enough, in fact, to fillup a sack with the pearl oysters 
torn from the bottom. Pearls, though so beau- 
tiful to the eye, are but calearcous tubercles, resulting 
from a disease in the oyster, which in time kills it. 

The search for pearls, however, is not confined to the 
Indian Ocean. Formerly there were very lucrative 
pearl fisheries on the coast of Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, and in Panama Bay. One of the carly Colombian 
pearls was valued at two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. But the fisheries there are now of little ac- 
count, except for the pearl shell—mother-of-pearl—of 
which a large quantity is every year shipped from Pan- 
ama. 

A diver naturally studies and schemes on all subjects 
connected with his business. In the year 1872, it oc- 
curred to my associate, Mr. Walters, of whom I have 
before spoken in these sketches, that we might make 
use of the modern diver’s armor for pearl fishing. As 
we could by means of it remain on the ocean bottom 
four or five hours ata time, it would no doubt give us 
great advantage over the native divers, and we were 
not very long in concluding to act upon this idea. 

At first our plan was to go to the Orient, and put in 
practice our scheme at Ceylon, or in the Persian Gulf. 
But by inquiry we learned that foreigners are not al- 
lowed to dive for pearls in the Ceylon waters. The 
fishery there is a monopoly. In Persian waters the 
Government imposes a burdensome tax on the divers and 
on all the pearls found. 

We learned also that our idea was not new after all, 
and that diving suits were beginning to be used even by 
pearl fishermen. But two divers and wreckers from 
the Florida coast, with whom we became acquainted at 
New Providence, were sanguine in their belief that the 
old Colombian pearl fishery night be successfully re- 
vived by modern divers. 

With one of these gentlemen,—Mr. Stone,—known 
in the diving fraternity as ‘‘Sol Stone,” we formed a 
partnership for this purpose, and sailed for Aspinwall 
the following spring. 

Various disappointments and restrictions prevented 
us, however, from doing anything on the Colombian 
coast. But meantime we heard that some very fine 
pearls had been found at Muleje Bay, in the Gulf of 
California, and also that any one could fish there who 
chose to do so. 

We took passage by steamer from Panama for Ma- 
zatlan, on the Mexican coast, where we succeeded in 
hiring a small fishing schooner, with her Mexican 
skipper and his son, for the season, and at once proceeded 
to the Gulf of California, which is in the same latitude 
as the Persian Gulf, where some of the finest pearls in 
the world are found. 

Behold us, then, at anchor each night in a small bay, 
from three to four hundred miles up the Gulf—called 
by our Mexican capitan Bonita Bay—and going out 
every morning, when there was wind enough, to a bar, 
or “bank,” some four miles off shore, to dive for pearl 
oysters. This may seem to the reader a rather poetical 
business; yet it had some very hard, prosy and practi- 
cal features. 

The water on this bank was about forty feet deep. 
There were plenty of pearl oysters there, lying in beds 
much like ordinary table oysters. Each one is attached 
to some rock, or stick, or clump of other oysters, by a 
tough beard, which grows out from a little crevice in 
the shell. 

Our method of getting the oysters was to send one of 
our men down in his diving suit. Then we lowered a 
large open-work wicker basket, with a heavy stone in 
it, to the bottom. When this reached him the diver 
would take out the stone and fill the basket with oysters 
which he tore up either with his hands, or with a little 
iron rake which we sometimes used. When the basket 
was full, he would give a pull on the rope; we would 
then haul it up, empty it and send it down again. In 
this way we would take on board two, and often three, 
tons in a single forenoon. 

At first we tried opening the oyster with a knife and 
ahatchet. But we founda better way, which was to 
pile them on shore in a windrow, and let them die and 
rot. | 

Then the shells would be found gaping open, and 
the dead oyster very soft—and very odorous. This de- 
composing process required about a week. 

But not one oyster ina hundred had a pearl in it; 











and not one pearl in ten was large enough to be of 
value. Still we were paid for our labor, and among the 
pearls obtained were some that were as large as peas. 

But we had neighbors; and neighbors, in that coun- 
try, means enemies. There were two other boats, 
manned by native Indian and half-breed divers, which 
came to fish on this same bank. 

These fellows watched us sharply for a week or more. 
Our diving suits were plainly a great puzzle to them; 
for they dived in a state of nature, and evidently knew 
no other method. 

Then they became jealous and angry at our success, 
and tried to intimidate us by hooting and shouting 
threats at a distance. 
them. 

One morning we saw both of the native boats com- 
ing, as if to attack us. Each boat had a crew of twelve 
or fifteen men, and they were plainly acting in concert. 
But when they saw our three Sneider carbines pointed 
coolly in their faces, they stopped and accosted us very 
civilly. In a few moments, however, they bade us 
good-morning very politely, and seemed in almost as 
much of a hurry to get away from the threatening guns 
as they had been to approach us. 

But they prowled around our oyster heaps on shore. 
No doubt they got many of our pearls; for as we had 
but five men, even including Jaca, the skipper’s boy, 
we could not leave a guard over our treasures when we 
went off to fish. 

The country about Bonita Bay, and, indeed, the 
entire gulf coast, has a strange, sterile aspect. A very 
lofty range of mountains, with bare, rocky peaks, rises 
in a continuous chain, a few miles back from the shore. 
We judged these peaks to be from six to ten thousand 
feet in height. There seemed to be no streams or 


But we paid no attention to 


brooks, however, and we got our water ata sink-hole, 
a little back from the shore; the water being so brackish 
that we supposed it filtered through the sands from the 
Rea. 

There was not a tree ia sight from Bonita Bay ; unless 





the great clumsy cactuses, thirty and forty feet high, 
with huge, warty arms two feet thick, are termed trees. 
‘There was no grass either, only a few coarse weeds. 

We were at the bay thirteen weeks, and during the 
whole time I did not see a speck of cloud or any fog; 
always the same bright azure sky and glowing sunshine, 
with sunsets such as I never elsewhere saw cqualled 
for splendor. 

Yet it rained once! The sky was just as clear and 
the sun as bright as ever; but it began to rain, and 
rained for an hour; enough to wet us to our skins,—a 
shower out of a perfectly clear, bright sky! 

We heard that our neighbors, of the other two boats, 
lost a diver on the bank,—scized by a tinfarcro and de- 
voured. This, and another large, voracious fish called 
a mero, sometimes attack the naked divers. The mero 
is a thick, bristly-looking fish, six or seven feet in 
length; but the timtarero isa true shark, very much like 
those which infest the harbor at Havana. 

The latter often came around me, as I grubbed up 
oysters on the bank, but never ventured to attack me. 
Each of us carried a lance into the water with us, and 
stuck it in the mud near where we were at work. A 
prick from that would send the meros dashing away 
rapidly. 

The shore of the bay was a great resort for turtle. 
By watching for them when they came out of the sea 
at night, we could turn and capture as many as we 
wanted. There was also a large, curiously-figured land 
tortoise, which we occasionally saw crawling near our 
**water-hole.” 

The waters along the coast were also infested by ink- 
squids. Naturalists term this creature the octopus, I 
believe. It is a large mollusk, a repulsive creature. 
These gave us a great deal more trouble than the sharks. 
We often came upon them, sometimes a dozen at a 
time, toddling about on the oyster-beds. 

This octopus has a great, fleshy, bulbous body, with 
two round, glassy eyes, as large as the top ofacup, and 
eight or ten long, flabby arms, which issue forth from 
a thick, muscular collar around its mouth. 
is a horny beak, like that of a toucan. 

Most of these octopi were not large,—not more than 
three or four feet long, arms and all; but now and then 
a huge one was seen. 

If you touched one of these creatures with your foot, 
it would throw out its arms to grapple it; and wherever 
an arm touched, it would stick and hold fast; for the 
arms are provided on the inside with rows of suckers. 
At the same moment, the creature would belch outa 
quart or two of a fluid black as ink, which would 
spread into a murky cloud all about the spot. 


The mouth 


It is the same fish, I suppose, which the French nov- 
elist, Victor Hugo, in his ‘Toilers of the Sea,” calls a 
poulpe, or devil-fish. 

Walters named them sea-skunks. He used to lance 
those that came in his way. But the larger ones are no 
mean antagonists even for a diver with his lance; and 
Jaca came near being carried off bodily by one. 

We had taught the lad to dive, in one of our suits. 
He liked it, and wanted to go down every day. As he 
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was dexterous at gathering up the oysters, we gratified | 
him, and let him do about as he liked. All those half- | 
breed Mexican and Indians are born thieves and rob- 
bers. 


Otherwise Jaca was a good enough boy, pleas- | 
ant, wiry, and a capital singer. 

One forenoon, Jaca was in the water gathering oys- | 
ters, when I suddenly felt three sharp pulls from him | 
on his life-line. 

That meant, ‘Haul me up!” 

Stone was standing by, and we both laid hold of the 
line and pulled, but could not start him! 

“A tintarero’s got him, sure!” exclaimed Stone. 

Again we pulled, as hard as we dared; but Jaca was 
stuck fast. His father, the captain, who was pumping 
air to him, began crossing himself and calling on the 
saints. 

As quickly as I could, I got into my diving armor, | 
and white Walters tended my line and pipe, slid to the | 
bottom, on the other side of the schooner. 

At first I could see nothing of the lad; but finally dis- 
covering his air pipe, I traced it twenty-five or thirty 
yards, out to the foot of a submurine crag fifteen or 
twenty feet high, where I discerned a great commotion 
in the water. 


On drawing near, lo! there was Jaca in the arms of 
an immense ink-squid! He was kicking and squirming, 
but the creature had him close in its sickening embrace, 
and was trying to gnaw the rubber sides of his suit with 
its great horny beak. The water all about was tinted 
blue with its fetid ink. 

Drawing my knife, I walked cautiously up, and witha 
heavy stroke, cut anarm sheer off. But instantly the 
squid unrolled another arm, eight or ten feet in length, 
which it threw entirely around my body, before I could 
take a backward step. 

It had captured us both. I could not get away, 
though possibly I might have wrenched free, but I was 
afraid of fouling my air-pipe. 

So I stood still, and placing my knife in my other 
hand, cut the arm off. Yet before I had that one sev- 





ered, the creature had a second arm around my legs, 
and I cut off three arms before I got away from it! 

Not caring to be hugged again by the disgusting fish, 
I caught up the lance which lay close by, and with this 
weapon I thrust the poulpe through ard through, a 
dozen times ormore. But even after it was dead, I had 
to cut off five of its arms before I could free the boy. 

The longest arms of this monstrous creature were 
more than twelve feet long; and its bill would gape at 
least a foot in width. Its body was larger than a beef- 
barrel. 

This adventure cured Jaca of his penchant for diving. 
We could never get him down after that. 

We should, no doubt, have remained on the coast a 
month or two longer; but early in September there 
came a tremendous gale, such as is there called a cordo- 
nazo, Which blew the schooner from its anchorage in 
the bay and beached it. We had to make our way on 
foot down the coast, fifty miles or more, to Loreto, a 
miserable little hamlet of half-breeds, where we were 
so fortunate as to get passage to Mazatlan in a“‘salter.” 

Altogether we had gathered five gills of pearls; and 
as our skipper had experienced hard luck with his fish- 
ing-smack, we gave him one gill in addition to his "pay. 
The remainder we brought north with us, and finally 
disposed of the lot for about forty-seven hundred dollars. 

Of our expedition, from a business point of view, it 
will be sufficient to say that it barely paid expenses. 

+o 
For the Companion. 


FEEDING THE SEALS AT THE ZOO. 
By G. B. Greenwood. 


Our stay in London had been too short to allow us to 
visit all the points of interest, and we had all too soon 
come to the last day of it, as we supposed, when, as we 
were busily packing, a telegram was handed us an- 
nouncing a day’s delay in the sailing of our steamer. 
We stopped folding clothes, shut the trunk, and with 
the instinct of veteran tourists, said, ‘*Where shall we 
spend the rest of the day?” 

“In the Zoo,” was the answer. 

And so, as speedily as possible, we started for the 
London Zoological Gardens, the finest in the world, 
superior even to the famous Jardin des Plantes in Paris, 
which we had visited but a few weeks before. 

After paying our entrance fee of one shilling, or 
twenty-five cents, we found ourselves in a magnificent 
park, beautifully laid out, with roads running in every 
direction, the greensward frequently decked with lovely 
flowers skilfully grouped, while in every direction in 
which the eye turned, one saw houses of various sizes 
and different orders of architecture, as well as tanks, 
ponds, yards and other enclosures for the numerous 
animals who find a home here. 

In the snake-house the snakes were in partitions with 
glass windows, but we found but little satisfaction in 
looking through the glass, as the weather was not yet 
warm enough for these cold-blooded reptiles, and they 
were lying coiled up under the blankets provided them. 

We then came to a large tank in the open air, smell- 





| the kitchens of farm houses, 
| wooden rods, rounding at the top. 
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ing like the briny deep, the water in which was at 
times in violent motion, though we could see no cause. 
A notice close by informed us that the scals in the tank 
would be fed at four o’clock. 

We found acrowd collected around the seals’ tank. 
A rude platform of boards rested on the water in the 
centre, holding three wooden chairs, such as we see in 


with straight backs of 


From this platform 


| a plank led up to a wooden bench fixed in the branches 
| of a tree shading the tank, on which two or three geese 
| were lazily snoozing in the afternoon sun. 


All this while the water was violently agitated, and 
our reflections were cut short by the sudden appearance 
of a seal’s head above the water. The eye had a look 
of almost human intelligence as he gazed piercedly in 
one direction, and then disappeared as suddenly as he 
had appeared. 

For a little time now all was quict, then in a flash a 
seal had leaped over the low side of the tank and was 
gliding through the grass. We looked in wonder to 
discover what he used to propel himself with, having 
supposed his flippers were mere fishes’ fins to be used 
as oars in the water; but now we learned that they 
were hands, feet and wings almost, it seemed to us, 
while the tail was at times a support, and again a rud- 
der. 

Whatever purpose the seal had in view im taking his 
ramble, he came back unsuccessful and leaped into his 
bath again. A moment more, and three heads were 
out of the water, two seeming to be the father and 
mother of our previous acquaintance, evidently the 
child ofthe family, who now with childlike impatience, 
was again rushing through the grass. 

“Go back, sir, and get your dinner,” said a voice, and 
looking up we saw the keeper approaching with a 
wicker tray full of large square pieces of some white 
fish, Baby Seal was in the water at once. 

“Take your place,” said the keeper, in a calm, ordi- 
nary tone of voice, and instantly they were all on the 
platform and in the three chairs, sitting erect on their 
bent tails. 

The keeper threw three pieces of fish in succession 
towards the seals. The seals made one quick motion 
and caught the pieces in their mouths as dexterously as 
a skilful ball-player catches a ball. 

The next mouthfuls were thrown into the water, but 
each before it reached the bottom was caught and swal 
lowed by the seals, who darted out of their chairs the 
moment they saw the direction in which they were 
aimed. 

“Now look out,” said the keeper, and threw a piece 
upon the bench above. 

Baby Seal darting up the plank was but a moment 
behind, but that moment too late, for the geese had 
seized the unexpected treat. The next moment with a 
splash that sent the big drops over the spectators, he 
dropped ten feet into the water for the piece the keeper 
threw to console him. 

“Take your places now,” said the keeper finally, and 
the three black bodies were again in their chairs, al- 
most before the words were finished, where they sat 
facing us with dignity while their last mouthful was 
thrown. 

The keeper then Jeft, upon which they dived into the 
water with grunts of dissatisfaction. 

— +e 
For the Companion. 
ROYAL EXILES. 
By Mrs. L. C, Lillie. 

At no great distance from Bregenz in Austria, lies 
the little Bavarian town of Lindau, whose suburbs are 
graced by many fine and luxurious villas. Prominent 
among these is that of the Duchess of Tuscany,—the 
“Duchess Alixe,” as she is popularly called. 

The Duchess is niece to the Emperor of Austria and 
cousin to the Queen of Spain and Maria Theresa of 

3avaria. The Duke, her husband, is the ex-King of 
Tuscany, his kingdom being one of those absorbed by 
Victor Emmanuel. 





Her villa is a large square brick house with handsome 
garden, situated on the very borders of Lake Constance, 
Although there is nothing to attract the stranger's atten 
tion, save the curiosity felt by every traveller at the 
sight of a Prince's abode, this ‘*Schloss” ismuch beloved 
by its owner, and it is with evident pleasure that the 
royal exiles repair to it, living during the summer 
months in rural simplicity. 

Duchess Alixe imitates Victoria’s example in the ed- 
ucation of her children. She obliges them to live with 
a strict regard to simplicity, and does not shrink from 
giving them severe lessons in domestic economy. 

The Schloss is amost curious royal residence. Owing 
to some eccentricity on the part of the first owner, it is 
furnished with absolute uniformity, each room being 
an exact counterpart of its neighbor. 

The Palace consists of three buildings, the centre be- 
ing occupied by the young Princes and Princesses, their 
tutors and governes 





*s, their ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting and their servants. 

In this rural retreat, and during the last visit of the 
ex-King and Queen of Tuscany, another member was 
added to their happy family in the birth of the little 
Princess Anna. 

Duchesses in royal families are entitled to be called 
princesses as well; as for example, the Duchess of 
Teck, in England. Queen Victoria’s cousin is equally 
well known asthe Princess Mary of Cambridge; her 
husband as Duke, or Prince, Teck. 

In October the royal baby’s christening took place, 
an event which created quite a flutter among the Ger- 
man and Austrian nobility who could be present. The 
grand dining-room of the Schloss was chosen for the 
purpose and magnificently decorated. 

Atan early hour the guests assembled in all the splen 
dor of court dress,—for the fact of the King’s being in 
exile does not diminish his position as a member of roy 
alty, and the Bavarians enjoy treating him and his fam 
ily with the most ceremonious respect. There was a 
great deal of lively chat and a flutter of very good- 
humored gossip while the company stood about, await 
ing the appearance of the royal family. 

At last all sounds ceased as the signal for their en 
trance sounded. Every one drew back, while down 
the beautiful room walked a most striking procession, 
The central object of attention was the Hergog (or 
nurse) Nelli, who carried in her arms a box containing 
a tiny baby, dressed with the utmost luxuriance. The 
sides of the box were rich with satin hangings and 
heavy fringe which trailed upon the ground. 
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Tous as Americans, it was a most curious and 


novel spectacle ; something of medieval state ming- | 


ling with the very simple and solemn ceremonial 


which ushered the tiny baby into the world of 


Christians. 
The Curé of the town performed the ceremony, 
after whieh the little Princess was re-conducted to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


be distinctly prophesied, yet it is casy to foresee 
sume places of prominence for them. The day 


| may come when they may be known as rulers, or 


at least as governing princes and “queen-con- 
sorts.” 

The family is one high in position, allicd to so 
many royal houses, and greatly respected abroad, 








her 
hours, reappearing to receive the congratulations 
Be it honor that 
throughout this trying ordeal she behaved with 


apartments, where she was kept for some 


of the company. said in’ her 
the most becoming dignity. 

The ex-Queen of ‘Tuscany is very fond of reviv- 
ing her carly associations by visiting with her 
children the school in which many of her girlish 
days were passed. ‘The pupils of the school thor- 
oughly enjoy getting up entertainments for their 
royal visitors, who in return enter heartily into 
the spirit of everything and scem to enjoy every 
Thoment. 

On a recent occasion three American children 
took part, and by way of adding to the littl Prin- 
cesses’ amusement, their nationality was 
known, and from that moment the re 
attention was centred upon the “Americ: 

Princess Louise, a child of ten years, is the eld- 


made 
al visitors’ 








est daughter, and as soon as the entertainment 
was over she expressed a desire to have a nearer 
view of the strangers. 

ler granted, and the American 
pupils were sent for and introduced to the young 
The latter stood still a few moments 
gazing fixedly upon them; then Louise whispered 
audibly to her lady in waiting, 

“Please ask the Americans to take off their 
masks. We want to see their real complexions.” 
This, as well as the other incidents related, is 
on the best authority, one of the “Americans” in 


request) was 


Princesses. 


question being of the writer’s own family. 

It took some time to explain to her little Royal 
Highness thet the American girls wore no masks, 
and that their complexions were really white, and 
not black, or red, as she had confidently supposed 
they would be. 

The heir to the title is the Arch-duke Leopold, a 
handsome and very princely boy of thirteen; but 
it was extremely difficult tomake him comprehend 
that the inhabitants of the new world resembled 
After 
some consultation with his sisters, he said, half 
shyly, to one of the company, 


in form, color and speech those of the old. 


“And is it rea//y true these young ladies were 
born in America and brought over here alive ? 
What do they What is their own lan- 
guage >" 

Before an answer could be given, little Louise 
studdenly clapped her hands, and, dancing about, 


speak ? 


exclaimed, 


“They are alive! T heard them speak! They 
came from America, and they are real, live Amer- 
We have seen them!” 


That interview has never been forgotten by the 


leans! 
voung rovalties, who never visit the school with- 
out asking to see the * Americans,” between whom 
and themselves a pleasant friendship has been es- 
tablished. 

One day, it was announced at the school that 
the voung coming, and all the 
pupils were assembled in the great hall to await 
their arrival. 





Princesses were 


They came at last, and were given some toys to 
play with while the pupils continued in their for- 
mal attitudes. 
that the Princess Louise looked tired or bored, the 
little girl exclaimed, 

“Tam tired of seeing every one so stiff and well- 
dressed. LE want to see the children all rumpled up.” 

The first part of her request was granted, and 
soon the children were dispersed, running about 


One of the attendants remarking 


and joining in the Princesses’ play, to the intense 
satisfaction of the latter. 
The future of these royal children cannot now 








while at home it is beloved for its harmonious 
domestic life,—its evident desire to be good rather 
than “great.” 
Munich, Bavaria. 
“~@> 
KNOWLEDGE, 
A climbing height it is, without a head, 
Depth without bottom, without an end; 
A circle with no dine environed, 
Not comprehended, all it comprehends, 
Worth infinite, yet satisfies no mind, 
Till it, that infinite of the Godhead finds, 
SIR FAULKE GREVILLE, 6orn Lt, 


~@ 
GOLD ON ITS TRAVELS. 

Gold is as rapid in its movements, and passes 
through as long and as busy a life, as any known 
substance. If, after it is mined, it is made into 
coin that goes into general circulation, it is passed 
from hand to hand until it is worn below the legal 
weight. Then it is melted and re-coined, or is 
used for some other purpose. On an average a 
gold coin will last thirty years of ordinary usage. 

Or, if the freshly mined gold is made up into 
finger rings, or earrings, or bracelets, or watch- 
chains, it may remain in active service still longer, 
and be passed down unchanged in form from pa- 
rents to children. 

But the largest part of the gold produced in the 
world has a much more uneventful life. Let us 
follow the history of a piece of gold mined in Cal- 
ifornia fifteen years ago. 











Having been retined and 
run into a baron which its weight and fineness 
were stamped, it was sent to New York. 

When it became necessary to send -gold to Eu- 
rope to pay for goods bought in England by Amer- 
ican merchants, a banker bought this bar with 
others, and shipped it to London. 

It was taken to the Bank of England, thence 
to the British mint and coined into sovereigns. 
The coins were then deposited in bags in the vaults 
of the Bank of England, and there they remained, 
untouched, until a year or so ago they were taken 
out by a London banker to be sent to New York. 

Returned once more to the country of their ori- 
gin, they were sent first to the assay office in New 
York, and thence to the mint at Philadelphia, 
where they were recoined into American cagles 
or double eagles. Thence they were placed in 
the vaults of some banker in New York City, 
where they may remain unused for five, or even 
for fifty years, or longer. 

These are the two extremes of activity and in- 
activity, although, if a broad view be taken, the 
gold that lies unused in a bank vault is all the 
time performing a useful service. When it is in 
the Bank of England it is represented exactly by 
bank notes of an equal amount. It is held by the 
bank to redeem those notes. If it were not there, 
the holders of the notes would demand payment 
which could not be made. 

Whenever any gold is imported into this coun- 
| try it is recoined. This is done, not because the 

law requires it, or because it is of any greater 
| value with the American mint mark upon it than 
it is in sovereigns, or tranes, or German marks, 
but as a matter of convenience. 

The Government has what is known as a “bul- 
lion fund.” Bankers who import gold into New 
' York send it to the assay office to make sure that 
| they receive what is supposed to have been sent 
}them from abroad. The metal is weighed and 

tested for fineness. Then, if the bankers choose 
to do so, they may take away the same metal, 
having ascertained its value. 

But the Government offers to coin 
ing. 











it for noth- 
Moreover, it offers to give on the spot fresh 


| 
| 
| 


! 





and rew coin for the uncoined metal. This offer 
bankers usually accept, because they not only get 
full value, but they get it in more familiar form. 
The from the bullion fund. 
Thereupon the Government becomes the owner 
of the imported gold, and sends it to Philadelphia 
for coinage to replenish the bullion fund. 

The process is not quite the same in other coun- 
tries, but in general it is true that each govern- 
ment recoins all the gold that is imported. Con- 
sequently we may suppose, without much doubt, 
that some of the gold which has come to this 
country in the past year is in the form of Ameri- 
can coin for at least the second time, having mean- 
time served as British, German and French coin 
successively. 

The same changes do not happen to silver, be- 
cause there is now no great Government that coins 
silver freely. Mexican dollars pass through this 
country to England, and are sent in the same form 
to India and China. Our own product is sent 
over in stamped bars, and is also shipped to the 
East. Neither France, Germany, or Great Dritain 
coin silver except for small change. 


payment is made 


a +> 
For the Companion, 
WILD FLOWERS. 


Give me to breathe the sweet-breathed eglatere, 
That ‘midst the odorous elder intertwines, 
And with the tangled tresses of the vines, 

Makes the rough wayside everywhere more fair, 

Mingling entranced perfume in the air. 
With softest colors—pink with pearl combines 
And bends o’er banks warm with the spice of pines; 

O ve sweet wild flowers! what do gardens wear 

To match your glory! all the pompous pride 

ny must yie 

J hat if gardens died! 

Still should we have the lilies of the field, 

And feel the words of Him who truly said 

That kings were not so gloriously arrayed, 























a ie si dis Bo Bes 
MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 

Never was a nation more fortunate in its leaders 
than was Prussia when she aimed to achieve Ger- 
man unity. Itis often the case, that when some 
great crisis Comes upon a country, men able to 
deal with it rise and become the guides of the 
people. ‘This was never more true than it was of 
Prussia when, eleven years ago, she entered upon 
the war with France which was to decide, not only 
her own destiny, but that of the whole German 
people. 

Three Prussians towered, at that time, far above 
the rest,—William, the wise and energetie king; 
Bismarck, the resolute and far-seeing statesman ; 
and Von Moltke, the skilful and consummate 
soldier. It was the united action of these three, 
as much as the valor of the Prussian army, which 
not only won the victory, but gathered and gar- 
nered its fruits. 

All three of these men are still living, and still 
active, each in his own sphere. The hale old 
King, now Emperor, shows, at the age of eighty- 
six, little lessening of his sturdy powers. Bis- 
marek, at sixty-five, still sways with his strong 
and stubborn will the affairs of the youthful Em- 
pire. Von Moltke, at cighty-one, remains the 
foremost military figure of Germany. 

Von Moltke is a very interesting personage. 
From his earliest youth he has followed the pro- 
fession of arms. He has always been every inch 
a soldier. In the course of years, he became an 
absolute master of his art. He had military science 
at his fingers’ ends. In every emergency he knew 








just what to do. 


To be sure, he has not been one of those bril- 
liant and dashing military chiefs who by their 
daring exploits and sudden triumphs become he- 
roes in the eyes of men. He has been a careful, 
studious, deliberate commander, losing sight of 
nothing, ready for ever 





exigency, looking well 
ahead, and closely calculating upon every possi- 
bility of events. 





Yet the sturdy old soldier is by no means a dull 
man outside of his quarters or the barracks. In 
a quiet way, he enjoys life in many of its phases. 
Ile has always been a great reader on a wide vari- 
ety of subjects. He is known as one of the most 
delightful letter-writers in Germany. He is fond, 
too, of poetry, and reads history and fiction with 
much delight. 

There is a Roman simplicity about Von Moltke’s 
daily life. He lives in a building which serves as 
the headquarters of the general staff of the army 
in Berlin. Promptly at seven o’clock every morn- 
ing, summer and winter, he enters his study, a 
plain room, with a table in the centre, covered 
with maps, papers and books. 

There he takes his cotfee, at the same time 
smoking a cigar. He proceeds at once to work, 
and keeps at it till nine, when his mail is brought 
to him. At eleven, he takes a plain breakfast, 
atter which he again works steadily till two, when 
he holds a reception of officers. 

The afternoon is devoted to work. After dinner, 
for the first time, this man of eighty-one enjoys 
some rest and recreation, until eleven, at which 
hour he retires. 

In personal appearance, Voh Moltke is tall, 
thin, and slightly stooping. On horseback, how- 
ever, he straightens up, and bears himself as erect 
as a manof thirty. Tlis close-shaven face is much 
wrinkled, and his profile somewhat reminds one 
of that of Julius Cesar. He never appears in any 
other than a military dress; and is often seen 
walking alone in the Thiergarten at Berlin, his 
hands clasped behind him and his head bent for- 
ward, after the manner of the great Napoleon. 

Von Moltke married, some years ago, an Eng- 
lish girl many years younger than himsclf. She 
died suddenly in 1868; and this event cast a shad- 
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| ow over all his later life. He has always since worn 
Ja sad and thoughtful face. He often visits his 
| wife’s grave in the country ; and on the mausoleum 
which he erected to her memory, he has caused to 
be engraved the sentence, ‘Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” 

— 4+@> — 


SIR EDWARD THORNTON, 


The departure of Sir Edward Thornton from this 
country, after a residence among us of fourteen years, 
will be widely lamented. Without the aid of popular 
talents, he has gradually endeared himself to a large 
circle of acquaintances by goodness of heart, simplicity 
of manners and high principle. England has been rep- 
resented here by men of more splendid endowments, 
but never by one more honored and beloved. 

It is a great advantage to a diplomatist to have an 





eeable and accomplished family, and particularly, 
when he resides among a people of kindred race, lan 
guage and religion. 

Lady Thornton and her engaging children have sec 
onded the constant efforts of the Minister to promote 
good fecling between the two English-speaking nations, 
and have created a circle at the English embassy which 
it has been a privilege to enter. 





People who imagine thata stable civil service renders 
oflice-holders haughty and indifferent to public opinion 
might profitably spend an hour or two with Sir Edward 
Thornton and his family. They would find him acces 
sible, modestand urbane in the highest degree, d- voted 
to his duty, deeply interested in the welfare of the 
country to which he is accredited, as well as most sen- 
silively alive to the honor of his own. No man in 
Washington is more completely devoid of every sort of 
irrational or unbecoming pretence. 





It requires a long time to train and develop a public 
man. Sir Edward Thornton has now been thirty-nine 
years in the diplomatic service of his country ; and his 
father before him, who was also Sir Edward Thornton, 
spent his life in the same service. 

The first Sir Edward was English Ambassador for 
many years at the court of Portugal, a country whieh 
for several centuries has had intimate diplomatic rela- 
tioffs with Great Britain. John VI., King of Portugal, 
gave him the title of Count, which the present Sir Ed 
ward inherited, though he has not of late years been 
called by it. 

Sir Edward Thornton has spent nearly his whole offi- 
cial life on the continent of America. 





After residing 
at Turin for a short lime as attaché, unpaid, he was 
sent to Mexico as paid attaché, and was promoted in 
due time to be Seeretary of Legation. 

He afterward served in various South American coun 
tries, rising by the usual steps to the rank of plenipo 
tentiary. In 1867, he was transferred from Brazil to 
the United States, and now, being promoted to the rank 
of Ambassador, he has been assigned to the unhappy 
court of the Czar of Russia. 

Thence, in due course, we may expect to hear of his 
transfer to Constantinople, and finally to that paradise 
of fashionable Americans and finished ambassadors— 
May all happiness and honor attend him and 





+> 
A RUSSIAN STORY. 

Our ancestors in their youth pored over the story of 
the exiles of Siberia, and generation after generation 
breathlessly followed the devoted daughter Elizabeth 
through the horrors of her terrible journey, which was 
no less thrilling because they knew it was not true. 

The young woman on whose adventures the history 
of Elizabeth was founded, really walked buta small 
part of the way, and found powerful friends at the end 
of her journey, who received and protected her to the 
end of her life. 

It has been left to our own day to realize in aetual 
fact this old tragedy of the escape from Siberia. The 
late foreign newspapers briefly allude to the return from 
exile of M. Mokrievitch, « Russian Socialist; but from 





other sources we gain the details. 

This young man is about thirty-three years of age, 
of good birth and education, the son of a Slav genth 
man, of large estate, who is loyal to the Czar. Youn 
Mokrievitch, however, became a Socialist at colleze, 
and began to make proselytes by issuing « pamphiet. 

Ile was arrested and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude in the mines at Siberia. In July, 1879, 
he was sent with other prisoners to Nijni Novgorod by 
boat, to proceed in chains. 

Mokrievitch and another comrade, soon after the gang 
took up its weary march, hired two ordinary convicts 
to exchange clothes with them. 
was for life, hence they were the gainers by the bar 
gain; but as they were not so closely watched as politi 
cal prisoners, the Socialists bought with perpetual exile 


The convicts’ sentence 


a better chance of escape. 
At length they did escape. 
the snow. 


One died of hunger in 
M. Mokrievitch was pursued by Bouryats 
sent after him,—a barbaric tribe, with the keen scent 
and brutal instinets of blood-hounds. They followed 
him seven hundred miles through the terrible wastes of 
the Chinese frontier, through the snows of winter. 

His journey began in November, 1879, and only ended 
May, 1881, when he reached Switzerland, after having 
travelled four thousand miles on foot. Excepting one, 
it is stated this is the only State prisoner that ever es- 
caped from Siberia. 





When we compare this true story, on one hand, with 
that of the Czar, a prisoner for months in his palace at 
Peterhof, fearing assassination at every hand, we have 
two black lines which may serve as a frame to the pict 
ure of Russia. 

It is worth while for our boys to look attentively on 
it. Itshould teach them the value of the name of an 
American citizen. 

- <o ~ ; 
TENDERNESS OF “OLD HICKORY.” 
In the days of his youthful vigor, Gen. Jackson was 
fond of what Dryden calls “a knock-down argument,” 

-a word and a blow. But when age and office had 
modified his temper, he omitted the blow, though his 
words were still as hard as cannon-balls. Once, while 
President, he summed up the Websterian argument 
against nullification in this style : 

“Tf this thing is to go on,” he said to Gen. Sam Dale, 
his old courier, during the New Orleans campaign, ‘our 
country will be like a bag of meal with both ends open. 
| Pick it up in the middle or endwise, and it will run out. 
I must tie the bag and save the country, By the God 
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of heaven, [ will uphold the laws,” he continued, strid- 
ing across the room, brandishing a long pipe. 


“L hope things will go right,” interposed Dale, sooth- 





“They shall go right, sir,” exclaimed the President, 
shivering his pipe upon the table. 

“Old Hickory,” as admirers named him, was but a 
tender sapling when his emotional nature was touched. 
The slightest reference to his dead wife caused him to 
bow in grief. 

“Sam,” he said, at this same interview, 
heen true to your country, but you have 
take in life. and solitary, and with- 
out a bosom friend or family to comfort you. God 
away. But all I have achieved—fame, 
everything—would I exchange if she could be 
restored to me for a moment.” 
And the 


covering his face with his hands, he wept. 


“you have 
made one mis- 
You are now old 


ealled) mine 
power, 


strong man trembled with emotion, while 
Iler memo- 
ry he always cherished. 

the President's 
wishing to consult him 


Late one night, private secretary, 
a letter to be sent off in 
the carly mail, tapped at his chamber door. On enter- 
ing, he found the President sitting, undressed, at a little 


about 


table on which rested his wife’s miniature, propped up 

against several volumes. 

lay Aer prayer-book. 
The last thing the iron man did at night was to read 

in her book, with her before him. During 

the day he wore the picture on his heart, suspended 





Between him and the picture 


miniature 
trom his neck by a strong black cord. 

The worshippers of Napoleon mention a delicate act 
On being elected first consul, 
he jumped into a carriage and was whirled away to 
that he might be the first to tell her the good 
But in nine years Josephine was a cast-off wife. 
Jackson made 


of devotion done by him, 


Josephine, 
news. 

Gen. his dead wife a living presence. 
At his death he willed his property as he thought she 
would wish it devised, to his adopted son. The son 
had shown himself an unsuccessful business man, and a 
friend suggested that the property be secured to the 
son's wife. 

“No,” said the general; 
If she,” garden, 
she would wish him to have it ail, and to 
me her wish is uw.” 


“that would show a want of 
contidence. pointing to the tomb in the 
“were alive, 

The woman whose wish was law to the stern--willed 
man had been dead seventeen years. 

4m 
FINING INSTEAD OF FLOGGING, 

“ear of change perplexes monarchs,” says Milton. 
It is more than perplexing to savages; it 
many 
found to 


sets them 
ato varianee—as well-intentioned, but 
their An explorer 
a fact which onee was made appar- 


unwise 
travellers have cost. 
is not a reformer 
ent to the young leader of an African expedition. 

Being an Englishman, he was disgusted with the 
flogging, which was the customary method of punish- 
ing a disobedient porter. The other natives enjoyed 
the sight of the man’s punishment. 

Yelling with laughter, they would seize the culprit, 
throw him down, turn him on his face 


while the 


and hold him, 
The victim did not 
harbor any grudge, and in half an hour would be kwugh- 


headman flogged him. 


ing with the very men who had held him. 

But their 
even though his men showed no sense of degradation 
Ile determined to abolish it and sub- 
stitute fines as a punishment. 


English leader was thoroughly disgusted, 
at being flogged. 

On informing the men, every one grumbled at the 
They were accustomed to being 
flogged, they said, but they knew nothing about fining. 
A flogging lasted only for a minute, but they were go- 
ing far to carry heavy loads, and they did not wish to 
come back and find all their money fined away! They 
wouldn't hear of the change, and as the Englishman 
amutiny broke out. 


proposed change. 


persisted, 

One day he fined two men several rupees for being 
and refusing to march when ordered. That 
night all the porters threatened to desert if the fine was 
not remitted. The Englishman was nettled and would 
not yield. 

The porters left, but ina few minutes returned and 
defiled past their leader, laying down their guns and 
everything belonging to the expedition. The next 
morning at daybreak, with a defiant ery they defiled 
out of camp. The leader was left with the headman, 
two cooks, a boy and one porter who had his wife with 
him. 


stubborn 


The Englishman beeame frightened at being thus left 
in the heart of Africa. 
gang, he declared that he would never again fine them, 
but would flog them to their hearts’ content. 

Ina moment they faced about, re-entered the camp, 
shouldered their loads and marched off with drums 
beating and horses neighing. 

From that time the young leader dropped the part of 
a reformer and wiclded without compunction his leather 
belt. His failure illustrates the fact, known to states- 
men, that even the best efforts at reform will fail unless 
the people are prepared for them, 

+@ 
A LAWYER'S RUNAWAY MATCH, 

It is generally supposed that lawyers, 
too prudent to marry, unless they 
mote the 


Running after the departing 


as aclass, are 
may thereby pro- 
“main chance.” They may admire the hand- 
and pretty face of a portionless maiden, 
but an heiress, or a rich widow, is regarded 
sirable match. 


some figure 


as the de- 


Yet Lord Eldon, when plain John Scott, ran away 
with a poor girl of eighteen, all “for love.” The singu- 
larity of the match was heightened by the fact that El- 
don was the most cautious and worldly-prudent of men. 

Shortly after his marriage, he was engaged by the 
Professor of Law at Oxferd to read his lectures to the 
students. The first lecture the professor sent him, he 
had to read immediately to the young gentlemen, and 
he began it without knowing a word that was in it. 

The lecturers’ topic was the statute relating to young 
men running away with maidens 





There were about 
a hundred and forty young men present, all of whom 
knew about Eldon’s marriage, and a more tittering an- 
dience no professor ever had. 

Eldon became very rich, but both he and Lady Eldon 
retained the penurious habits formed in the days of 
their poverty. They were both visiting for a week at 
one of those large houses in England where guests are 
entertained in princely style. At the conclusion of the 
visit, Lady Eldon came down to her hostess, carrying 
an armful of towels, . 





THE YOUTHS 


“Madam, look here,’ she said. 


“T think it my duty 


to show you the extravagance of your house-maids. 
Day after day I have locked up useless towels put into 
Look 


and during all 


our room, yet they have always been replaced. 
at this linen, ma’am, —towel upon towel; 
the week one has served us both!” 


+~o — 


A DINNER AT SAMARIA, 
Lieut. Conder, while engaged in surveying Palestine, 
a beautiful 
While there the head of a wealthy 
native family, named Jeba, invited him and a friend to 
“We found the sheik’s 
says, “*well built and new; 
da 


pitched on one occasion his camp beside 
fountain in Samaria. 
dinner, reception-room,” he 
the upper floor had a raised 
carpeted and furnished with pillows, and on this we 
were requested to sit. 





“The host, dressed in a long white robe, now ap- 
peared, and removing his slippers, stepped upon the 
dais, where he tapped his breast, lips and head, and 
frequently repeated,— 

*¢How is your health? How is Your Excellency ?? 

“Water was then poured over their hands from a 
brass ewer; and the requirements of etiquette being 
thus fulfilled, dinner was immediately served. It con- 
sisted of twelve dishes, of which the first were lentils, 
tomatoes and vegetable marrows stuffed with rice. 

“Then came leben, bowls of sour thickened milk, 
followed by three huge dishes of rice and meat; and 
lastly the crowning glory of the feast, what the itors 
supposed to be a kid dressed whole. It was exquisitely 
tender and juicy, and they ate of it with much appe- 
tite, little suspecting that it was, what it afterwards 
turned out to be, their own pet gazelle. 

“No water was placed on the board; buta slave stood 
near witha huge green goblet, from which each guest 
drank in succession, each man as he put the water to 
his lips turning to his next neighbor and saying,— 

Digestion ;’ whereupon the other immediately re- 
joined,— 

***The Lord increase your digestion.’ A pious prayer 
not altogether unealled for under the circumstances. 
Vipes and cotfee concluded the feast.” 








eS 
KISSED FOR LAFAYETTE. 

A humorous variation to the song “Let me kiss him 
for his mother” is here suggested by a historic incident, 
which, however, seems to have been left somewhat in 
dispute. “About the year 1845,” 
in the 


writes Josiah Quincy 
Independent, “in going from Boston to New 
York, I fell in with a bridal party. The gentleman in- 
troduced himself and then presented me to his wife and 
to her very pretty sister, who was travelling in their 
company. 

* \iter some chat upon different subjects, the bride 
turned tome, with an air of well-assumed seriousness, 
and sitid,-— 

‘lL may as well tell you, Mr. Quiney, that I have 
ae desired tomake your acquaintance, and determined 
to do so when I found you were upon this boat. There 
isan event with which you were connected which has 
eaused much unhappiness in our family. It is in your 
power to remove this unhappiness by answering a sin- 
gle question. Did you ever kiss my sister?’ 

“Amazed at this singular inquiry, | could only say 
that, without betraying the past, [should be glad, with 
the young lady’s permission, to qualify fy myself to an 
ewer the question in the aflirmative from that time for- 
ward. 

“*That would not improve things,’ said the ede; | 
roguishly ; ‘for the fact is, that this pert young thing 
has always given herself airs because, when she 
four 
town with Lafayette, she was lifted up into the carriage 
and as she says, kisse d by the general. 

Now, the old pe ople who remember the time, ? u 
us that this notion of hers is a great mistake, for 

are certain that, while Lafayette was shaking hovel 3 
with the men on one side of the barouche, he detailed 
you to kiss the babies on the other.’ ”” 






a 
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PREVENTION OF SUNSTROKE. 

A New York physician gives the following hints for 
the prevention of sunstroke. Toavoid sunstroke, exer- 
cise in excessively hot weather should be very moder- 
ate; the clothing should be thin and loose, and an abun- 
dance of cold water should be drank. 


Workmen and soldiers should understand that as 
soon as they ecase to perspire, while working or 
marching inthe hot sun, they are in danger of swn- 
stroke, and they should imme diate ly drink water freely 
and copiously to afford matter for cutaneous transpira- 
tion, and also keep the skin and clothing wet with 
water. Impending sunstroke may often be warded off 
by these simple measures. 

The frce use of water, however, both externally and 
internally, by those exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, is the best prophylactic against sunstroke, and 
laborers or soldiers, and others who adopt this meas- 
ure, washing their hands and faces, as well as drinking 
water every time they come within reach of it, will 
generally enjoy perfect immunity from sunstroke. 

Straw hats should be worn, ventilated at the top, and 
the crown of the hat filled with green leaves or a wet 
sponge. Tt is better to wear thin flannel than none, in 
order not to check perspiration. 





+o, 

MR. GLADSTONE’S HAT. 
The members of the Ilouse of Commons sit with their 
hats on and observe several antiquated rules of etiquette. 
The infraction of one by 


Mr. Gladstone gave rise re- 
cently to an amusing scene: 


Mr. Gk uds stone on rising was grected with loud shouts 
of “order,” because he did not, according to the rules of 
the House, raise the question while seated and with his 
hat on. When this was suggested he declined, as he 
was not in the habit of bringing his hat into the House 
with him. 

As the clamor continued, the solicitor-general, near 
Mr. Gladstone, took off his own hat and put it upon 
the head of the Premier, which proceeding was hailed 
with a shout of laughter. 

This broke forth with redoubled energy when it was 
discovered that the hat was several sizes too small, and 
that it was only by great dexterity that the Premier 
succeeded in balancing it over his eyebrows, while he 
raised his point of order. 





+o 
RIGHT TO THE POINT. 

The impression largely prevails that what is given to 

a minister for performing the marriage ceremony is 

given by courtesy 








and generally the officiating gentle- 
are shy of fixing their fees, and calling 
But now and then one is found who is 
and more definite. 


men themselves 
them “wages.” 
less delicate 


A minister out West, who has been troubled a good 
deal over marriage fees, issued the following circular 
and price list: “One marriage, plain, two dollars. Dit- 
to, kissing the bride, three dollars. Ditto, trimmed 
with one groomsman and one bridesmaid, four dollars; 
fifty cents extra for each additional groomsman or 
bridesmaid. 

“Bachelors past forty will be charged extra. 
same age ten per cent. off. 





Maid of 

Mileage will be charged in 

long distance matches. Liberal reduction to clubs. 
Payments in cash; no notes or securities accepted. No 

money refunded, or rebi ates made for poor goods, Come 
early, and come often,’ 


Was | 
months old, and you were driving through our | 


COMPANION. 


JEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY AC a 2.8.4 ° 
. #-page Illustrated Circular free hal “ae 
French Family 


C0 CL. WRIGHT, 
MISS NOTT: and Day School for Young Ladies, 


English and 
33 Wal! Street, New Haven, Conn. The 9th year begins 
Sept. 2ist. c ireulars : sent upon application, 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1000 
students. Instruction thorough, 
Religious influences the best. 
— rery low. Ter 


’ - Terms open 
dan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13, S81. Address J.B.T. MARSH, See. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The 47th year will begin Sept. Sth. Fine libr: ary, 
laboratory, Observatory, ‘and setae ’ h in- 
struction, best of home influe S r cireular 

to Miss A. E. Stanton, I Princ ipai uss, 

NEW_H AMPSHIRE co NFE RENCE 
SEMINARY AND F ALE COLLECE, 
Tilton, N. H. Location beautiful and healthy. Instriue- 
tion modern, systematic and thorough. liome care 
and comforts. Excellent cuisine. Year bx 
Rev. 8. E. QUIMBY, A. M., Pre: 


LASELL | SEMINARY, AUSURNPAL 
9 Delightful Home 
Young Women! Only one te: ‘aching hou 
cooking, dress-cutting, &c.; literary work of high grade. 
Always full. Vacancies filled in order of application, 
Ac iress, mentioning this paper, C. C. BRAGDON, Prin, 


1841. MAPLEWOOD = 1881. 


INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, Pittsfield, 
Mass., offers RARE ADVANTAGES in a lo- 
cation of unrivalled beauty 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


- MOUNT CARROLL SEMINARY, 


(Carroll Co., IN). Incerporated 1852, with its Prusical 
Conservator 7, has original fe atures peculiar and valu- 
alle. In_ thorough, practical commonesense Work, it 
acknowledges no superior, “The Oread,” giving par- 

ticulars, sent free. = 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
Painesville, Ohio. Twenty-third year will open Sept. 
Sth, Issl. Course of study recently extended, Building 
enlarged and refurnished, Hydraulic passenger cle- 
vator, Board and tuition $175 per y For illustrated 
Cc ireular ore ‘atalogue, apply toM Miss VANS, Principal, 


For #1. 00 we will s« 
id,a beautiful Box with 
2 choice specimens of ld and 
Silver Ores, Agatized, Petritied, 
OMBINATION, | Opalized & Crystallized Woods, 
Topaz, Jasper, &c. Combines an Inkstand, Mateh Sate, 
Mirror, Satin Pin Cushion, Flower Vase and Paper 
Weight. I. PT. JONES & c 0... Box 579, Denver, Col, 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


ih cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearlsand Precious Stones, Gold ¢ hains, ¢ 
the Indexical ion’ Soap. Sample by mail V 
K ine Toilet Soaps Ww 

ROB INSON BROS. & CO., 


ING MY SON! 


pplican 
i evied. 














Aug. 24. 
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Boston, Mass, 


Hundreds of your 
1 ng—lost to all that is good, 
give their sons a better book than Kent’s New Commen- 
tary, & manual for young men, only $1.00 postpaid, 
Hundreds have been mailed for Birthday Presents— 
the best nereene ever made to a young man, 
Address, C,H. KE davenport, Lowa, 
N.B.—Manual nao ladies just out only 50 cents 
postpaid. No young lady should marry without first 


re ading it. Every mother should, 
ORLD 


HEAPEST | oaks IN THE 


acaulay’ 8s Hist 
tory of England. ge e dtoraturo, 1 wo ro 
> Ivo 12:0 Vols. " on 0 vol. handsomely catalogue 
cloth; only 82.00 bound, for only 50 cts. Free. 
MANHATTAN BOOK CO., 16 W. 14th St., N.Y. P.O. Box 4580 





£men are 




























| QUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


lrom June 30th to Sept. Ist, we will send to our 
subseribers on receipt of $3.50 and 7 3-cent stamps the 
eclebrated Stem Winding Waterbury Watch, and give 
Jree & burnished steel Watch-Chain, with Pendant. 
Also, & beautiful Patent Velvet Lined Case for the wateh, 
This cut shows the style of 








We give below only a few of the testimonials we have 
received from those who have purchased this watch 
from us. New testimonials come to us daily. 

TENNESSEE RIDGE, TENN., May 17, 1881, 
My Waterbury Watch is a splendid time-keeper, 


[am 
well pleased with it; I sold it for six a Ss. 
JAS. . Mc KINNON, 


OLIVET, MICH., May 24, IS81. 
We all think the Waterbury Watch is alittle beauty. 
It is much better than the picture show 
WILL IE B. 





DANIELS, 


EWPORT, R, I, July 5, 881. 
S: 





PERRY MASON & Co., GE 
IT received my Waterbury V atch and Chain last even- 
ing. Lam very much pleased with it, and if Leould not 
get ‘another one, I would not sell it for double the mone y 
I paid for it. Lam sure it is worth more than the money 
I paid for it. It has not varied half a minute since L set 
it and wound itup. Weall think the chain is a very 
good one, The watch is much better than the picture 
shows, fours, BERT. WILSON, 








0. WESTERLO, N. Y., May 11, 1881, 
Tlike my wane oor rymuch, It keeps as good time as 
any watch. Enclosed is money for — watch, for 
one of my friends. R. A. MABEY. 
East CORINTH, ME., May 28, 1881. 
Watch you sent me was received 
It isa very nice watch, and keeps accurate time. 
FRED, TIBBITTS, 


The Waterbury 
safely. 





Remember that this offer is limited. For the price 
named above you will receive a reliable time-keeper. 
Send orders at once. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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HEN you go intoa Drug 
Store and ask for * Gin. 
ger’ or ‘Jamaica Gin- 

ger,’ youseldom get the Genuine 
Ginge rs ALWAYS ASK FOR 


FRED’K BROWN’S, 
FRED. BROWN’S, 
or F. BROWN’S 
GINGER, 


And you will gct the GENUINE 
ARTICLE, made i in Philedelphia, 
whic hwillgivereliefin Cr AUTRE PDS 
Colic and Stomach-ac he, &, 
THE ONLY RELIABLE. 





lor Nealth, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
RADAM ee oo 












SKIRT F SUPPORT ER, 
ee IS NOT EXCELLED. 41 

Necentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
Yretailers. Manufactured only hy 


FOY, ee aa & +e 


PUZZOLINE! 


Far superior toanything known 
for mending Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Antique and Expensive 
China, Furniture and Elegant 
Ornaments of every kind.  Al- 
ways ready, No heat or ckuups 
required, Large bottles, with 
cap and brush, for only 25 cents, 
Send stamp for cireular, 


THE PUZZOLINE CO., 


85 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 














MEDINA 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 
Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 

Ss. for approval before 
paving forthe same. Send 
for hew price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 






WATER. 
WAVE. 
WARRANTED. 


426 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 





iv 





ul Female, to sell our 
Needles completely as- 
nis, KO per LOO, Sells 
Sets in stamps. 
ust. Se idl for cireular, 













od ine ne whi 
y 2 cts. S 

rranted, 
“dle Asus 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. Ttis invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertige, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, ya receipt of price, 50 ets, 
per box; roxnes, $2 4 Send for 
pamphlets, 

1. F. 















HF.THAYER & CO, 
BOSTON,MASS 





ER & CC 
RY i: ISS 


Gs un aes oc aan 


13 Temple Place, 






ny i abt ns in 
rewels cinb dery, 
B wz and Initial 
Letters. 
Three Books of running 


Patterns sent, post free, on 
reecipt of Ten Cents, 
392 Broadway, N. Y. 
Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & Co. 96 and 98 
Grand Street, New York, 
Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Woal Stores, 





KIDNE) 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Liver Complaints, K 
jousness, Piles, Constipat 
It causes free action of these organs, and restores their 
strength and power to throw off disease. One package 
will make six quarts of medicine, Get it of your drug- 
gist. Price $100, “iy ill send postpaid. ) 

w HEARDSON & 








ELLS, RIC 
Proprietors, 






O., 
ington, Vt. 
Pearls White Glycerine 
penetrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
puritics and Diseolorations, 
either within or upon the Skin 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 
For Sunburn, 
Chapp < 
is the best in the 
Pearl's White Gly 
eakesby m oe 
Glycerine 
N. Jd. 


Givesa 
Pormanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 





‘ ; 
Pe arl’sWhite 

», Jersey City. 
Sold < all Druaggists. 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, TROY, OHLO, 
Has a wonderful means of permanent cure for the preva- 
lent disease, CATARRH. The discharges from the head 
can be stopped, the uleers healed, and the fearful rav- 
ages made on the system repaired by the use of Childs 
Catarrh S vweitle, Home Treatment. Can only be obti ~~ o 
in Troy, Ohio. Physicians recommend it. No eh: 
for consultation by, mail, Valuable treatise sent een: 
Address Revy.'T. P. CHitps, Troy, Ohio. 


















Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durabilit « rh heapness. equaled, 
ORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 




















Vor the Companion, 


THE MAGIC FLOWER. 


When 1 was an idle ehild 
On the seaward hillside playing, 
By my pretty dreams beguiled, 
Hither, thither, went IP straying. 


Sometimes “twas a fairy- “hook; 
Sometimes ‘twas my faney’s ‘spinning; 
Laugh of sunbeam, lisp of brook 3 
Who has traced a dream’s beginning? 
Once I heard my blithe heart say, 
Like a queen within her bower, ; 
“Child, come forth! we will to-day 
Seck the magic leaf and flower! 


“Often have we read of them 

In old legends, wizard-haunted ;— 
Seen a daisy’s diadem 

Crown a hidden prince enchanted. 


“Haply on the hillside there, 
Lady bright or noble lover 

Still is beckoning through the air, 
Stifled within rose or clover.” 


So my heart and I went forth 
On the wide gray hills together, 
All our homely northern earth 
Glowing in the golden weather, 


Lo! a wonder! where I trod, 
Spr: mg adisk of purple glory 

Never seen before! the clod 
Blossomed with a fairy story! 


Who could say but at its root, 
Somebody for me was waiting,— 

Royal playmate, crowned, though mute— 
Prisoner smiling through his grating? 





Long I kept my seeret well; 

But the blossom passed, wnw itting, 
Whither Leould never tel 

Who has tracked a fairy's fitting? 


“dt was but a common flower — 
Afterward the cold vears told mes 
Stilliny childhoods dream has power 
With a sweet warmth to enfold me, 








Out of elf-land’s dreamy haze 
any a Wise, clear voice hath spoken; 
And the old cnehantment stays, 
Though the enchanter’s spell is broken, 


Though no witeh-wand may unroll 
From a wild flower human features, 
Every form implies a soul; 
God makes only living creatures, 


Ever sine, fresh mysteries 

Slooming round my path have risen; 
Mavic in each blossom is; 
h is some life’s lovely prison, 






EK: 
And on earth’s green fields below, 
And in heavenly fields above me, 
Flowers that wait my coming grow,— 
The beloved unknown, who love me, 
.UCY LARCOM,. 
+> 


For the Companion. 
A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 

On the 15th of July, of this year, a little proces- 
sion of men wound out of the gate of the great 
gray hospital of the French quarter of the city 
of Montreal. 

A coflin was carried before them, and when it 
was lowered into the grave, was followed by sad, 
lingering looks; yet only one of the mourners 
had ever seen the man who lay there dead, and 
some of them did not even know his name. 

What, then, was the tie which bound them to 
him ? 


| 
It is a pathetic little story, worth telling, | 
perhaps. 


John Henson was a poor Swede who came to 
Canada in June, without a friend, and with the 
seeds of consumption already planted in his breast 
He left neither father nor mother behind him, and 
no relative but a faithful old aunt, who had raised 
the boy carefully in her own poverty, and had sent 
him out now to conquer the world. 

But the world was already over for him. With- 
in a week after his arrival in Montreal, he was 
carried to a bed in a crowded ward of the vast 
hospital, to die. It would be hard to find a lone- 
lier fate. ‘There was but one tie which linked the 
poor lad to any human being in this foreign land. 
He loved the Lord Jesus. 

The nurse—a good Christian woman, though 
often sorely tried with her patients—heard him one 
night whisper a prayer. She spoke of his case to 
another good Samaritan, a gentleman whose son— 
just twenty-two, the age of John—was dying with 
the same disease. 

From that day these kindly souls were the poor 
stranger's friends. He was nursed, tended, cared 
for, as by a mother and father. The two dying 
lads sent messages to each other, one from his 
luxurious home, the other from his poor cot. The 
first died, and John cried, cheerfully, 

“Ah, he has left before me! But I shall be with 
him soon! IT wonder will he know me.” 

The love of Christ had not only literally soothed 
this hard, solitary pillow of death, but had filled 
this world and the next with love and brightness 
for him. 

His only anxiety was that he could not hear 
from his mother, as he called her whom he had | 
left in Sweden. 





died. Tle took it eagerly , and as he read it, press- 
ing the feeble scrawl tenderly to his lips, he said, 
with tears trembling on his eyelids, “I was to 
send her so many things, and I have not earned a 
penny !” 

His friend suggested that he should send a lock 
of his hair. ‘The boy cut it off, and it was sent in 
the letter that told of his death. He grew totally 
deaf at the last, and lay looking around wistfully. 
In a strange land, dying, the last sounds of earth 
yone forever! Can we picture a more complete 
isolation than this ? 

But when he could no longer hear the voice of 
his friend, they held the words of the Saviour be- 
fore him, and thus he passed over, and was gone. 














funeral services. Hence the strange wording, 
“Friends of the Lord Jesus 
to help lay him in the grave.” 
That was the reason of the little procession from 
the hospital, that, reverent and tender, for the 


Master’s sake, followed the remains to their burial | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


place, and scattered the flowers that rested on the | 


poor stranger’s ¢ 
“Te was a stranger, and they took him in.’ 


rave. 





+e 
END OF A DESPERADO. 

It is often the case that when a desperado is 
killed ina Western frontier settlement, the citi- 
zens do not put the man who killed him to the ex- 
pense of defending himself before a court of jus- 
tice. They say, in effect, the man did his duty ; 
let him go. An Englishman, living in New Mex- 
ico, illustrates this sort of acquittal by telling the 
story of the climax of Mr. William Wallace San- 
derson’s career. This man was a desperado of 
the first water, having killed nine “white” men 
with the same pistol, which weapon he always 
had about him sleeping or waking, and which 
bore nine notches on its stock as record. 


Indians and Mexicans he took no account of; 
he did not know how many he had killed of them. 
Most of his antagonists he had slain by shots in 
the eyes; one man, indeed, still walks about here 
with but one eye, the other and a corner of the or- 
bital bone having been blown out by Wal. 

Another, who thought he had, as they say here, 
the “dead drop” on him, and was about to fire, 
had his right thumb shot off by the surprising 
quickness of the desperado’s aim. 

Wallace had a real, or imaginary, grievance 
against a saloon- keeper called Simpson in this 
town, and it was generally known that he intended 
to pick a quarrel with, and shoot, this tenth white 
han. 

So Simpson was on his guard when Wallace 
was about, and one night it was evident the latter 
meant mischief. 

Ile came into the room cither intoxicated, or 
feigning to be so, and it would be difficult to say 





in which condition he was to be most dreaded. Af- | and I must drive the men under me. 


ter addressing a few strong remarks to those pres- 
ent, he flung himself on a card-table, right over | 
the cards, to the utter confusion of the same. 

This would have brought on a crisis at once, 
but some friends forced him away. It was plain, 
however, that the denouement was only suspended, 
for he renewed that night his threats of killing 
Simpson. 

Whatever he might have been over night, he 
certainly was not sober inthe morning. Simpson 
was warned that he would probably come in to 
pick a quarrel; and sure enough, he did. 

After a number of annoying remarks to Snup- | 
son, who was standing, Wallace suddenly and 
fiercely demanded if he had anything to say 
| against the Sanderson family. 

Simpson replicd that he had not, whereupon 
Wallace clapped his hand on the revolver which 
hung at his hip, and told Simpson he meant to 
settle with him. 

He clapped his hand, as I said, upon his revolver ; 
but Simpson had his ready cocked in his hand, and 
when this threat was uttered, instantly fired and 
shot the ruffian through the head. 

When you fire at a man out here, the rule is, as 
laid down by the best authorities, “p ull while you 
have a cartridge ;” and as Wallace did not fall at 
once, Mr. Simpson showed he understood the reg- 
ulation by firing three more shots. Then, and not 
till then, did Wallace fall. 

The saloon-keeper had a hearing before the 











| magistrate—in fact, he gave himself up at once; 
| but the circumstances of the case were so notori- 


ous that he was at once acquitted. 
+o 
FRENCH COMMENCEMENTS. 

In French schools the custom still prevails of 
giving prizes at the end of the school year to the 
best pupils. ‘The prizes are numerous, and consist 
chiefly of books, boxes of mathematical instru- 
ments, drawing implements, and other educational 
merchandise. For a school of two hundred pu- 
pils, forty or fifty prizes will be provided, varying 
in value from a dollar book to a thirty-dollar 
field-glass. When the platform is arranged for 
the great occasion, it looks like a portion of a fair 
or bazaar, so numerous and showy are the articles 
exhibited : 

The distribution usually occurs in the afternoon 
or evening, after the examinations are all over, 
and the vacation is about to begin. The great 
room is brilliantly decorated ; the pupils are dressed 
in their best clothes; their parents and relatives 
are present in great numbers. All is excitement 
and expectation, for no one yet knows who are to 
be the happy possessors of the pleasing objects in 
view. 





There in plain sight is “‘Knight’s History of 


England” in eight elegant volumes, tied up with a 
piece of red ribbon ; who, oh, who is to have that ? 
Yonder is “Guizot’s History of France,” 
pictures; what a prize to show to a doting father! 

Here are Du Chaillu’s books of African adven- 
ture, and there are boxes of things, of which no 
one knows the nature. 

The hour has come. The principal of the school 
delivers a short address, which the pupils think is 


But a letter came the very day he | ve ry long, and then he calls out the name of a boy 
jin the lowest class, who rises and comes to the 
} front, blushing and trembling. 


“Gustave,” says the teacher, ‘you have been a 
very good boy in your geography-class during the 
r. I don’t say, the best boy in the class, 

ry good ; and I give you this nice copy of 
Jules Verne’s ‘Round the World in Eighty Days, 
and I wish you much enjoyment in the reading of 








In some such simple way as this, all the prizes 
are given out, the distributor accompanying each 
gift with a very few words adapted to the charac- 
ter of the recipient. 


dressing the pupils who have not received prizes, 
urging them to try next year to be among the 
happy number who will have something nice to 
carry home. ‘Then the féte begins. 

Groups gather about the boys who have received 


full of 











r 
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AUGUST 18, 1881. 








In the notices of deaths, according to the quaint | prizes. The various objects are examined. Moth- 
French custom in Montreal papers, an invitation | €fs beam upon their honored sons, and fathers se- 
| is extended to friends and kinsmen to attend the 


cretly resolve to do something handsome for them 
as an additional reward. 
3ut—there is always a but to everything joyons 


his Lord—are asked | in this world—a good many of the pupils, as well 


as several parents, are grievously disappointed. 
Why should Armand have a prize, and Pierre 
have none? Why, indeed? Has there not been 
partiality shown ? 

The music, however, soon strikes up, the great 
floor is cleared, quadrilles are formed and the 
dance begins. Disappointments are speedily for- 
gotten and all ends happily. 

Every country has its customs. This way of 
ending the school year might not be best for us, 
but the French people like it, and have adhered 
to it for centuries. 

- --+@>—____—_——_ 
For the Companion, 


ORDINATION. 


Not when the consecrating hand is laid 
Upon the head of him who goes to preach 
The blessed gospel does he fully reach 
The point of ordination; but when made 
To face his weakness in the gloomy shade 
Of seeming failure, when his care-w rought s ~o- 
Falls feebly on the hearts he fain wo teach 
And things of carth all seem a masque de, 
He turns to God with helpless, yearning ery 
And the sweet spirit of humili 
The gentleness and weakness of a child 
Possess him, and he lives a life faith-tillea— 
Then the dear Hand which blessed him while it pained 
Will lead him to his work by God ordained. 
WILLIAM NORRIS BuRR. 
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TEARS ON HIS CHEEK. 
We may slight a stranger whose language we 
cannot understand, but his silent sorrow will 
touch us, and we— 


“Lelieve the ron. 
Bleed at his eye 


.W hich from his wounded heart 


There is much canned pathos in a rough master- 
mason’s account, in the Watford, Ontario, Guide, 
of a terrible accident to a poor laborer : 


“Bless you! but I had never given him a second 
look. I knew that the man was a Norwegian, 
slow but solid, hardly able to speak a word of 
| English, and I never cared whether he had a rela- 
tive on earth. Perhaps it looks a bit hard-hearted 
in me, but Lam driven from morning till night, 
When I 
want a hod-earrier, I look for muscle, and when I 
have found muscle, I don’t look tor further senti- 
ment.” 

“How did the accident happen ?” ? 

“He stepped off the scaffold.” 

“And is badly hurt? 

“Yes, though I think he will pullthrough. Any 
man might have blundered as he did, but since I 
have learned how it was with him I’ve telt wom- 
anish in my heart.” 

“How was it?” 

“Well, he had just got his hod filled with bricks, 
when two or three of his countrymen came along 
and told him that his baby was dead. They had 








Just come trom his house on Russel Street to bring 


him the news. 

“Ife came on the scaffold with his hod, probably 
intending to notify me of his affliction. His eyes 
inust have been full of tears, and as he stepped 
out he missed his distance and went to the ground. 

“There were tears on his cheeks when we picked 
him up, and the only word he uttered was to speak 
his dead boy's name. 

“LT had looked upon him as an old Norwegian, 
but I found that he was a husband and father, a 
man with love and faith, a father who went home 
at night to coo with his baby and kiss the wife 
who had left all behind to tollow him over the 
sea, and I tell you I feel like asking forgiveness 
and doing all 1 can do to soften the grief which 
has come upon his humble home.” 


42> _ 
SCARED. 

A sportsman hunting among the Rocky Mountains 
came across a miniature lake. On its shore the tracks 
of elk showed it to be the watering place for these ani- 
mals. He made known his discovery to Pe-nuk-wi-um, 
an old Indian, and both agreed to watch there the next 
night for the coming elk. What happened is told in 
Forest and Stream: 


My hiding-place was not more than fifty feet from the 
trail, and commanded a long reach of the path where 
the sun shone brightly through the stunted pines. 

Isat for a long time thinking of bygone exploits of 
mountain and prairie. 

But, hark! No more dreaming. I heard something, 
surely. Yes, the treg ad of some heavy animal coming 
down Pe-nuk-wi-um’s trail. 

A bright flash from the chief’s gun, a report, followed 
by a moment’s silence. Then from the animal the most 
unearthly, hideous yell ever heard. 

I recognized it. Pe-nuk-wi-um had wounded a griz 
zly! Perhaps there were more with it! Perhaps—but 
1 waited no longer. I heard something coming through 
the bushes toward me, and turning, fled with all speed 
down the mountain. As T crossed the glade I saw the 
chief emerge from his hiding-place, in spite of his 
weight and years running like a deer. 

He was soon beside me, and together we kept on 
down the mountain. Over rocks and logs, jumping 
deep holes, we kept on and on, never stopping till we 
reached the prairie. Exhausted, we sank down upon 
the grass and tried to regain our breath. 

“What was it?” [ asked. 

A bear,” gaspe d the chief. 

“Did you kill it? ‘a 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “TI saw its eyes in the 
bushes and thought it was an clk. I fired, it yelled, 
and I ran away as quick as I could.” 

No more hunting that night. So we quietly wended 
our way back to camp and to bed, but it v long before 
we fell asleep. Never in my life had I received such a 
scare. ‘That terrifying yell still echoed in my ears, and 
my heart beat faster every time I thought of it. 

Well, of course by breakfast time the whole camp 
had heard of our exploit, and many were the questions 
asked and tales recounted about the bear. Accompa- 
nied by six or cight young men, | went back to the lake. 

Arriving there, we deployed and slowly reconnoitred 
the ground. Step by step we advanced to the thicket 
where Pe-nuk-wi-um had seen the bear. Nota sound 
was heard 
“—y guess it’s dead,” said one. 
lieve he killed it,’ said another. 
tid another, and, running a little distance, 
ad lynx to view. 

“Tli-hi-hi!” they all shouted. 
um’s and Ap-pe-cun-ny’s bear. 




















“Look at Pe-nuk-wi- 
See the big bear which 


| velled! See the big bear which chased them down the 
He sometimes concludes the ceremonial by ad- | mountain 


There was no doubt about it. To Pe-nuk-wi-um’s 
distorted vision the lynx had seemed an elk and a bear, 
— my ears had willingly deceived me as to the cry. 

‘arefully strapped to a pole, the animal was triumph- 
wm borne into camp and received with shouts ot de- 
rision by the people. 


Poor Pe-nuk-wi-um! He never heard the end of the 
elk-hunt. Many a time since have I heard the Indians, 
speaking of the lynx, call it ‘‘Pe-nuk-wi-um’s elk.” 





—_———_—_ - — +> —__———_—— 
WEBSTER’S REPLY TO HAYNE. 

In a recently published book, Col. Forney thus 
| sketches the scene of one of the greatest debates ever 
held in the United States Senate. Mr. Webster was a 
few days over forty-eight when he replied to Hayne, 
who was not quite forty. It is said that he surveyed 
| the scene before and around him with great calmness. 
Time had not thinned or bleached his hair; it was dark 
asa raven’s wing. “It was such a countenance,” said 
a spectator, “as Salvator Rosa delighted to paint.” 


He was an orator without being an actor. His dress 
was a picture; a blue coat and a buff vest—the Revolu- 
tionary colors—with a white cravat, suiting his broad 
brows, caverned eyes and olive complexion. 

His first, deep, mellow tones were almost dramatic, 
as he uttere ed that sentence almost as familiar to Amer- 
icans as the opening lines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

As the Secretary of the Senate read Senator Foote's 
resolution, every head was turned to Webster, every 
eye was fixed upon him, every heart beat with sympa- 
thy or dread. 

The orator beheld his thoughts as in a mirror, and he 
said afterward he had only to select them at his will. 
Once Vice-President Calhoun interrupted him, and 
only once, for all sides were spell-bound. He was the 
Prospero of the occasion. His voice commanded, and 
the multitude obeyed. 

Joseph Gales, the famous editor of the National In- 
telligencer, and the best reporter of his time, took down 
the speech, and Mrs. Gales wrote it out in a large hand; 
it was revised by Webster, and returned the same even- 
ing. The Intelligencer could not supply the demand, 
and soon it appeared in other editions in different quar- 
ters. 


eo =— 
OCEAN’S ENORMOUS PRESSURE. 

Naturalists formerly said that animal life could not 
exist in the deep sea, owing to the enormous pressure 
of the water at great depths. They were mistaken, as 
the deep-sea soundings have shown. Dredgings have 
brought up live animals from a depth of more than one 
thousand fathoms. The remarkable conditions under 
which they live are set forth by the following: 

The pressure amounts roughly to a ton weight on the 
| Square inch for every one thousand fathoms of depth, so 
| that at the depth of two thousand five hundred fathoms 
| there is a pressure of two tonsand a half per square inch 
of surface, which may be contrasted with the fifteen 
| pounds per square inch pressure to which we are accus- 
tomed at the level of the sea surface. 

An experiment made by Mr. Buchanan enabled us to 
realize the vastness of the deep-sea pressure more fully 
than any other facts. 

Mr. Buchanan hermetically sealed up at both ends a 
thick glass tube full of air, several inches in length. He 
wrapped this sealed tube in flannel, and placed it, so 
wrapped up, in a wide copper tube, which was one of 
those used to protect the deep sea thermometers when 
sent down with the sounding apparatus. 

The copper case containing the sealed glass tube was 
sent down to a depth of two thousand fathoms, and 
drawn up again. 

It was then found that the copper wall of the case was 
bulged and bent inwards opposite the place where the 
glass tube lay, just as if it had been crumpled inwards, 
by being violently squeezed. 

The glass tube itself, within its flannel wrapper, was 
found, when withdrawn, reduced to a fine powder like 
snow almost.— Notes by a Naturalist on the “ Chal- 
lenger.” 











—_— +e 
DOUBTFUL APOLOGY. 

An involuntary laugh at another's personal appear- 
ance is a hopeless impoliteness. There is nocure for it, 
for nobody can take it back. Like a blunder in the 
pulpit, the one who makes it had better let it alone. 

Not many years ago, in the village of Eatonton, Ga., 
a man made his appearance and stopped at the tavern. 
He was possessed of a remarkable nose, one which al- 
most monopolized his entire face—red, Roman, enor- 
mous. So great a show was it, that it attracted univer- 
sal attention. The glances cast at it, and the remarks 
made about it, had rendered its owner somewhat sensi- 
tive upon the subject. 

A half-grown negro boy was summoned by the pro- 
prietor to carry his baggage to his room. 

The boy was much taken with the nose. As he came 
out of the room, unable to contain himself longer, he 
exclaimed,— 

“What a nose!” 

The traveller overheard him, and went to his master 
with a demand for punishment. 

Cuffee was called up, and at the suggestion of some 
bystanders, was let off, on condition that he would apol- 
ogize to the offended gentleman. ‘This he agreed to do. 
Walking to the room where our traveller was, and 
touching his hat and humbly bowing, he said,— 

**Massa, I was talkin’ nonsense. Ycu aiit got no 
nose!” 








+o -— 
“BROWN STUDY.” 

The laughable incidents are numberless related of 
absent-minded scholars and thinkers who have totally 
forgotten to dress for this world while soaring about in 
another. Neander was once overtaken by his house- 
keeper going to his lecture-room in his night-cap. 

A good Paris story, now current, is that of the Abbé 
Terrasson, who had rooms on the upper floor of the 
house of a relative, the celebrated lawyer of the same 
name. When going out, he would come down stairs 
fully dressed, with the exception of his peruke and his 
shoes. 

In the basement he would leave his red night-cap and 
slippers of the same color, and properly equip himself 
for the street. One day he came down stairs so much 
occupied in reading a Volume of Homer that he forgot 
the needful preparations for his walk, and going out, 
promenaded as far as the Pont St. Michel in red cap 
and slippers. 

Of course, the passers-by laughed immoderately, but 
the good abbé heeded them not. Finally an old woman 
called his attention to his condition, and gravely thank- 
ing her, he returned to complete his street toilet. As 
he entered the house, he quietly remarked,— 

“T have been affording the people of Paris an enter- 
tainment which it cost them nothing to witness, and me 
nothing to give.” 

— —+>- ws 


THINGS WE OUTGROW. 
It is a happy experience for all of us to discover that 
we do not want half the things we hanker after. 


It is both the curse and blessing of our American life 
that we are never quite content. We all expect to go 
somewhere before we die, and have a better time when 
we get there than we can have at home. The bane of 
our life is discontent. We say we will work so long, 
and then we will enjoy ourselves. But we find it just 
as Thackeray has expressed it. “When I was a boy,’ 
he said, “I wanted some taffy; it was a shilling; I 
hadn't one. When I was a man, I had a shilling, but I 
didn’t want any taffy.”"—Robert Collyer. 


LEVER, the novelist, noticing that the hand of a 
woman who was bringing him some tea at a small 
country hotel shook tremulously, kindly said to her, “§ 
am sorry to see, Biddy, that you have a weakness in 
your hand.” “0, your honor,” she replied, with a 
glance of indescribable humor, ‘the wakeness is not in 
my hand, but inside the taypot!” 














AUGUST 18, 1881. 

















For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE COOK. 


To-day I made feather cake, 
And oh, it was such fun; 
I was just as happy as I could be, 
When the cake was done. 
One egg, that is the rule, 
To make it light as a feather— 
Humpty dumpty, now you're apart, 
Nobody can put you together, 
Here is the butter ball, 
Made of cowslip and clover; 
Take a spoon just level full, 
And not a particle over. 
With a cup of sugar beat it, 
And beating is half the making; 
It hurts your arm, but grandma says 
Arms are the better for aching. 
Here is the bow] of milk, 
The gift of our pretty Daisy; 
She’s out in the meadow cropping green grass, 
Sleek and happy and lazy. 
Half a cup is enough, 
To scant it a little is better; 
Grandma says in cooking rules 
We must never go by the letter. 
One cup of snow-white flour, 
I remember the wheat a-growing, 
And how the warm wind tossed it about, 
And set the green waves flowing. 
And now for a little sour— 
Sometimes sour is a treasure; 
Of cream-of-tartar, one teaspoonful, 
Of soda half the measure. 
Now if your oven is right, 
Your cake will be light as a feather. 
I hope there are ever so many of you, 
lo eat it altogether. Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
oe - — 


For the Companion. 
A FUNNY LITTLE PLANT. 


“You are too little, daughter; you must wait 
till you are a big girl before you can go out even- 
ings.” Or,— 

“No, dear; it is not suitable for little girls! 
When you are older you can have it.” 

It seemed to poor little Susy she was always 
hearing something like this. She was the only 
child in the family, and was fond of trying to do 
exactly what big folks did. And she got very 
tired of being told she was too little to do this 
thing, or that thing. 

’apa said, “You are not quite big enough to 
ride the pony yet, dear.” 

Mamma said, “When you are a little taller you 
can water all the plants on the stand, Susy.” 

Aunty said, “I’d like to take her with me, but 
she’s so little she’d be tired to death.” 

Grandma said, “That sweetmeat is entirely too 
rich for the child; she ought not to touch it.” 

Susy tried everything she had ever heard of to 
make little girls grow fast. She was told that go- 
ing to bed early would do it, and one bright sum- 
mer afternoon she went to bed at five o’clock. It 
seemed about a week to her usual bed-time, and 
after all, when she looked in the glass in the 
morning she could not see that she was one bit 
taller. 

She had hoped that when she went down stairs 
her mamma would raise her hands and say,— 

‘Dear me! I must set the ruffles of Susy’s 
dresses down; she does grow so fast.” 

She had heard that rain and sunshine made the 
flowers grow, and she sat out doors, first in one 
and then in the other, till she came near having 
the croup and a sunstroke. And still no one ever 
exclaimed, ‘(How that child does grow!” 

One morning in early summer she followed her 


‘mamma about the garden. 


“How wonderfully fast this orange tree grows!” 
saidmamma. ‘Look, Susy, at those fresh shoots ; 
I do believe they have grown three inches since 
yesterday morning.” 

Susy looked, and a new and delightful idea 
came into her mind. The orange tree was grow- 
ing in an earthen flower-pot; that must be what 
made it grow so fast. 

She said nothing to mamma, but waited till she 
gave the tree a good sprinkling and went into the 
house. Then Susy ran to the root house and 
picked out a large flower-pot, which she placed at 
the end of the back porch steps opposite to which 
the orange stood. 

“Tll be growing at one end and the orange at 
the other,” said Susy. With her little spade she 
began digging up the soft earth. When she had 
loosened up what she thought enough, she took 
off her shoes and stockings and stepped into the 
pot. Her plump little feet hardly had room 
enough, but she crowded them in side by side, 
and shovelled some earth on them. 

It was very hard work. She came near toppling 
over several times,—and then found she had not 
enough earth dug up, and that she could not dig 
while standing in the flower-pot. It was too bad 
to disturb her feet, but she had to get out and then 
begin over again. By the time that she had filled 





in nearly to her knees and patted the earth smooth | 
on the top, her poor little back was almost broken. \ 

But she stood straight up, teeling very proud | 
and happy, and smiled over at the orange tree. | 

“Now,” she said, “I must wait for mamma to | 
come and sprinkle me, and then J shall begin to 
grow. She will pour water on my feet too. Dear | 
me! I wish she’d hurry.” 

It was not easy standing there. Her feet were 
cramped and aching, and the sun was getting very 
hot. The orange tree did not seem to mind it at | 
all; its bright, shining leaves smiled back at Susy, | 
looking as if they had lived on sunshine all their | 
lives and liked it. 

“If I only had something to lean against!” said 
poor Susy. ‘All the vines lean against the trellis, 
—that’s because they get tired of standing alone. 
I wish J was near a trellis,—but plants can’t walk. 
I wish mamma'’d come and sprinkle me,—I know 
I'd feel better then.” She had been planted only 
about half an hour, but it seemed like half a day. 
She wondered how long she would have to stay 
there before she grew three inches. 

“I might sit down, I suppose,” she presently 
said, looking at the step. “I never saw plants 
sitting down, but I know they would if their 
backs ached like mine.” She almost tipped over 
in trying it, but at last managed to seat herself 
and rest her tired little head on the step next 
above. 





| 
| 
| 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


der what kept Susy quiet so long, and went into 


Sy 


More than an hour later, mamma began to won- | 


the garden to see. | 

“Why, Susy!” she cried, as she saw her, “what | 
in the world are you doing, pet ?” 

Susy rubbed her sleepy eyes and looked around. 
Then she was wide awake in a minute, and got 
herself straight up again as quickly as she could. 

“[’'m growing, mamma! 
yet? 


Look, am Lany bigger 
Am I three inches bigger ?” 

Mamma laughed till Susy’s head wilted away 
down. 

“Come, daughter,” she said, “take your dear 
little feet out of that earth; you'll catch cold.” 

“But Lwant to grow, mamma. I’m going to be 
a plant, and I want you to sprinkle me.” 

“T think you will find it nicer to be a little girl, 
Susy, and let God make you grow in His own way. 
It’s time to get ready for dinner, dear.” 

“ld like to stay here a little longer, please, 
mamma. Couldn't you let Nora bring me some- 
thing to eat ?” 

“Why, Susy, plants never get anything to eat 
but water and sunshine and earth, you know.” 

Susy had never thought of this. 


gery. 


” 


She was hun- 
She had had quite enough sunshine already, 











and thought water would make a very poor dinner. 
She sat down on the step, and, giving her feet a 

jerk, was a little girl again in a moment, and fol- 

lowed her mamma to the bathroom. Ss. D. 





For the Companion. 


IN DISGRACE. 
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“T took the best dress of my loveliest doll, 
The one with the flounces and trail, 


And told you to keep down your tail. 


“Miss Pussy, now you must be punished, I say, 
I'm really ashamed of you quite ; 

T’ll put you, I think, in the closet all day, 
And give you no supper to-night. 


A 4 


And dressed you, with ruffles and necktie and all, 











, 
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“And then, miss, I borrowed your beautiful hat, 
And fastened it under your chin, 

And slippers—was ever so stylish a cat!— 

And told you to keep your claws in. 












“And then, when my mamma was going to ride, 


T told you to sit very straight at my side, 








I begged her to let me take you, 


And act as a lady should do. 












“But do you remember—now answer me that— 
How out of the carriage you flew, 

And tore away after the baker’s old cat 

With a growl and a ‘sphth’ and a ‘mew’? 





SS 














“Away went the dear little slippers and hat, 
And lay in the mud—such a sight! 

I called you to stop—there was no use in that, 

You never came home until night. 


















“And then you were tired and hurt and forlorn, 
And oh! such a rag you had on— 

All draggled and dirty and tattered and torn, 

And both of the flounces were gone! 









— 













“Was ever a cat in such shame and disgrace! 
T cannot forgive you just yet. 

But—here she comes, purring and rubbing my face, 

Ah, Pussy! 








You dear—darling—pet!” 
SypNEY DaYRE. 
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For the Companion. 
“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


Tam a little country girl. WhenTI standon our 
door-step and look around, I can’t see another 
house anywhere about, as far as I can see, but 
there are lovely blue far-away hills, and woods 
and soft green fields, and close by the road runs a 
pretty little brook. 

We are never lonely, oh no! there is so much to 
do all day long. 

When summer comes we pick berries; first the 
strawberries which hide in the long meadow grass, 
then the raspberries are ripe, and last the black- 
berries, which grow all along the roadside. 

We can play all day long in the woods if we 
choose, and make houses among the branches of 
the trees, and when we are tired of that we can 
wade in the brook, and make bridges, or sail our 
boats. 

Then there is always the big barn full of hay to 
play in, and we have the chickens to feed, the 
cows to milk and the sheep to look after; and 
then in summer comes the hay-making, and the 
riding home on the piled-up hay-cart; and in 
autumn we gather nuts—oh, I can’t tell you half 
there is to do, or half the fun we have. 

I wish all little girls lived in the country, and 
had such a good time as I have. 


I am a little city girl, and all day long from my 








| Window I can sce the people passing by, up and 


down the street, till I wonder where they all come 
from and where they can be going. 

The men hurry by as if they had not a minute 
to spare, and I like to look out at evening and 
think of the homes they are going to, and of the 
little children who may be watching for them, as 
I watch for my dear papa. 

And ever so many little children go by, and 
sometimes poor little ones with an old shawl over 
their heads instead of a hat. I don’t like to see 
them ; it makes me sad, for they often look so for- 
lorn and unhappy. 

It is always lively and bright in the streets, and 
we often hear bands of music, and sometimes long 
processions of soldiers go by the house, and then 
too it is great fun to see the shop windows. 

You can’t think how beautiful they are at 
Christmas time, crowded full of everything you 
can think of. It is like a fairy tale to see them, 
and Bess and I like to look at all the pretty 
things, and wonder what child will get them, and 
how they will like them, and what they will play 
with them. 

Every summer we go for awhile to the seashore, 
but though I have a pleasant time playing in the 
sand and bathing in the ocean, it seems rathcr 
lonely to me, and very, very quiet, and I am al- 
ways glad to get back to my own dear home 
again. 

Oh, I wish all little girls lived in the city, and 
had such a good time as I have! M.S 


| atoms. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


CROSS PUZZLE. 


oe ee ee ee 
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The central letters reading downward, name “one of 
the greatest men of the Middle Ages,” remembered for 
his learning and goodness, and for his refusal in a 
persecuting age, to persecute the Jews. His feast-day 
occurs on the 20th of August. 

aAlcross—A man’s name ;a burdensome duty ; a metal; 
zealous; continuance in being; an elder in the church; 
a sheltered place; metal; a woman’s name; a vessel; 
skill; a poem. 

2. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

The whole eight letters is the name of a famous man, 
the anniversary of whose birthday occurs on the 15th 
of August. 

The 1, 2,3 is a doze. The 3,4isa river of Italy. 
The 38, 4, 5, 6is a measure. The 4, 5, 6 was the Chris- 
tian name of a celebrated violinist. The 5, 6,7 isa 
constellation. The 5, 6, 7, 8 is a city of Spain. The 6, 
7, 8isa period of time. The 7, 8 is a preposition. 

3. 
WORD-BUILDING. 

Begin witha vowel and add a letter for each new 
definition. 

I. 

A vowel; a printer's term; a tear; a couple; a South 
American animal; a robber; an artist; diminishing 
toward one end; iterating; to render fruitful; mixing 
in just proportion. 

II. 

A vowel; a boy’s nickname; a color; a small fish; 
relative position; a well cultivated tract of country ; in- 
flamed ; gathered for preservation; an African fowl. 

Ir. 

A vowel; a conjunction; a body of water; a_ resting 
place; a factitious gem; established in commerce; a 
composition of lime, water and sand; a kind of column; 

M. Cc. D. 
4. 
RIDDLE. 

Tam a handmaid, and my master 
Rushes in even pace; not faster 

Or slower for the high or lowly. 
T wait alone upon his measures ; 
But heedless of man’s pains or pleasures, 

I always make haste slowly. 

AuNT Lizzie. 
5. 
ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
‘ @ * * 10 


* 2 * Wil * 
* * z * * 
* 12 * 4 * 
ay + Ss Ss 
> + & * 
* * 7 * ¥ 
* § * 15 * 
9 * * * 16 


Across—Garments, bright, principle, about, rob, an 
element in chemistry, timber, prow of a ship, defied. 

Zigzag 1 to 5 and to 9 the name of a guide on a road; 
from 10 to 18 and 16 is the same. 


6. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate to quiver, and make three-fold. Anything 
malignant, and make a river of the Old Testament. A 
pretty fish, and make to move fast. A Canterbury 
gallop, and make to provide food. The teil tree, and 
make cloth made of flax. The name of a prince, and 
make nimble. A limit, and make an obligation. To use 
with the hand, and make to hammer, as hot iron, into 
close union. A dish, and make the head. A coming, 
and make one small aperture. Still, and make to leave. 
To sift, and make the triangular end of a house. A 
kind of song, and make a stately tree. 

Place the syncopated letters in their order and find 
the common designation of a race whose history is 
known only by some remnants of their works. 

WESTBROOK. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

Why isa fat man like a blind man? 
his weigh. 

Why cannot people who stutter be relied on? Be- 
cause they are always breaking their word. 

Why is it impossible for the postage stamp to become 
familiar with the alphabet? Because it is always get- 
ting “ stuck” on a letter. 


3ecause he feels 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Saint Lawrence. Tenth of August. 


YT 


s 
A DOR E 
I N 


7 142 FZ 
H 
L iImB O 
F 
WiILtnaA 


3. “The name which America must alweys exalt— 
the pride of patriotism.” 


4. 1. @G©aPartirs 
2 AMAZON 8S 
3 LoPaTKA 
4 ANYoTH oO 
& MaRanoOn 
6& UsURER S 
%. tie: se 


’ 


5. Tass, glass, Poor man’s weather glass; rap, trap, 
Venus’ Fly-trap; it, pit, Jack-in-the-pulpit; lower, 
flower, Cardinal flower; ell, bell, Canterbury Bell; 
ope, rope, Heliotrope; ride, bride, Mourning Bride; 
ax, lax, Smilax. 


6. Andros cog gin, 
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The Sunscription Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 








New subscriptions ean commence at any time during the 

THK COMPANION is sent to subseribers veep he an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers ts diseoutinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
hould be made in’ Money-orders, Bank-cheeks or 
Dratt WHEN NEITHER OF TITESE CAN BE PRO} 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three wecks are required after reecipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 


on your paper can be changed. 


DISCONTINUANCES.-Remember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped.” Allarrearages miust be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper 


1ows to What time your subseription is paid, 
courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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TY OF VACCINATION, 


Formerly an outbreak of small-pox ina city or town 


aroused universal terror. Now few persons live in spe- 


cial fear of the disease, even where there are reported 


We are 


indebted to vaccination for this feeling of safety from a 


cases of it in the localities in which they live. 
fatal scourge. 
vanquished foe, 


And there 
Articles are published a 


‘To a large extent small-pox is now a 


ora fierce beast chained. 
yet are people who object to vaccination. 


yainst it in periodicals. Leagues 





are formed to oppose it, and families refuse to have 
their children vaccinated. The objections are almost 
wholly theoretical. The following are the chief: 

1. “Vaccination is contrary to nature’s great law of | 
‘the survival of the fittest.’ If the disease were allowed 
its own course, the susceptible would die out in time 
and we should have a race unable to take or commu- 
nicate it.” 

Lut the disease was allowed to run its course down 
to less than a century ago. Tlow many thousands of 
yeurs longer is it proposed to let it ravage at will? 
Thousands of yoars are as yesterday to an evolutionist. 
Few men of .o-day are willing to have their families 
swept away for the possible benefit of the race a mil 
lion of years hence. Besides, the argument is equally 

vod for letting all: contagious diseases have their own 
way 

2. "Vaccination introduces the matter of diseased 
animals and children into the blood of the person vacei- 
nisate d on 

There is no evidence to prove this. Pure vaceine 


Nota 
syphilis caused by it has ever been 


lymph cannot of itself produce other diseases. 


single case even of 


discovered in Great Britain by the supervisors of vae 
eination 

3. Exemption from smallpox is made up by the in 
creased prevalence of other diseases.” 
In answering this statement we have only room to say 


that the whole current of medical opinion, endorsed by 


acommittee of the House of Commons, after a patient 
hearing of the anti-vaccinators, is against the hypoth. 
sis 
+> 
LEARN ACCURACY, 

\ writer in the School Journal, who places accuracy 
among the elements of a noble character, says every 
boy and girl should state the exact truth, do everything 
just right, and learn the exact meaning of each lesson, 
He illustrates the importance of accuracy by this story. 
I'wo boys worked in the same store. ‘They were named 


John and dames 





heir duties were alike, and they were required to 
be at the store at half past seven in the morning 

John was always there on the minute, or a few min- 
utes before the time; dames came the same number of 
minutes after. When John arranged the goods in the 
Windows they were accurately marked and priced; 
John often forget to put the number on, or priced them 
incorrectly 

hese are only two of the things which marked the 
distinetion between the two boys. But every day and 
week they grew further apart—John doing his work 
weurately, and therefore well; dames slighting all he 
‘ mveniontly ‘ muh 


John was promoted for carefulness in his duties. 
James was warned to alter his manner, and because he 





| to turn toward the boat, 
| yards away, drifting out to sea, turned upside down, | 


| under water, was the 
| found myself alongside our ship, in the stern-sheets of 


THE YOUTH’S 


strong that we made no headway; and we were forced | 
which was a hundred and fifty 


with the rest of the crew astride on her keel. | 

“There was nothing, however, for it but to swim to 
her; and aided by the strong current, we soon short- } 
ened the distance. 

**\ll this time the sharks were around us, making, I 
fancied, smaller circles, and once or twice | thought I 
felt something touch my feet with a rush, as these hor- 
rid brutes do before they bite. If it was my imagina- 
tion, it was nota great stretch, however, for we had not 
got twenty yards ahead of the spot when my compan- | 
ion shricked, threw up his arms, and disappeared be- | 
neath the waves. 

“A rush of black fins, and their sudden disappearance 
last thing I remember, unti! I | 





the cutter which had been sent to the rescue.” 
+ 
ADULTERATED COFFEE. 
Chiecory, carrots, caramel 
used to 
tests will show 


are the 
substances commonly ground cof- 
fee. A the housckeeper 
whether she has purchased pure or adulterated coffee. 
Take a little of the and press it between the 
fingers, or give it a squeeze in the paper in which it is 
bought; if genuine, it will not form a coherent mass, as 
coffee grains are hard and 


and date-seeds 
adulterate 
| 


few simple 


coffee 


do not readily adhere to cach 
other; but if the grains stick to cach other and form a 
sort of “cake,”? we may be pretty sure of adulteration 
in the shape of chiccory, for the grains of chiccory are 
softer and more open, and adhere without difliculty 
when squeezed. 


Again, if we place a few grains in a saucer and moist- 
en them with a little cold water, chiccory will very 
quickly become soft like bread-crumbs, while coftce 
will take a long time to soften. 

A third test: Take a wine-glass or a tumbler-full of 
water, and gently drop a pinch of the ground coffee on 
the surface of the water without stirring or agitating; 
genuine coffee will float for some time, whilst chiccory 
or any other soft root will soon sink 

Chiceory or caramel will cause a yellowish or brown- 
ish color to diffuse rapidly through the water, while 
pure coffee will give no sensible tint under such cir- 
cumstanees for a considerable length of time. 

“Coffee mixtures” or ‘coffee improvers” should be 


| of boots unless you have German Corn Remover. 
Strengthens the 
hot weather, 


| ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. i 





avoided. They seldom consist of anything but chiccory 
and caramel. 

“French coffee,” so widely used at present, is gener- 
ally ground coffee, the beans of which have been roasted | 
with a certain amount of sugar, which, coating over the 
bean, has retained more of the original aroma than in 
ordinary coffee; but this, of course, at the expense of 
the reduced percentage of coffee due to the presence of 
the caramel. 





+ 
FOR A BRIDE. 
for a lost bride, which recently oc- 
curred on the Union Pacific Railroad, is thus described. 
A newly married couple occupicd seats ina Pullman 


RACING 
A railroad race 


| car, and while the train halted at Sidney the bridegroom 








lighted, as he said, 
ride.” 

The train started sooner than he expected, and after 
running some distance in the hope that one of the con- 
ductors would see him and stop the train, he aban- 
— d the pursuit on foot. 

But he knew his young bride would be alarmed by 
his absence, and having plenty of money with him, he 
clambered into the cab of a locomotive standing on a 
side track, made friends with the engineer, and induced 
him to get authority for a flying chase. 

Off they went at full speed, the pursuing hushand 
shovelling in the coal. A stern chase ensued, for the 
other locomotive was making up lost time, but it was 
successful, for thirty-seven miles west of Sidney he re- 
i i~ d possession of his wife. 

But for the fortunate circumstance of the unemployed 
locomotive being at hand, the bridegroom might have 
suffered much annoyance from the results of his heed- 
lessness. 


a “to stretch his legs after the long 





+ 
A STREET INCIDENT. 

One is inclined to give more credit to the kind-heart- 
edness that runs to the aid of a distressed beast than 
when the same quality is exhibited towards human be- 
ings, because it implies not only the right 
towards one’s fellow-men, but enough of it to spare. 


feeling 
A 
city lawyer was one morning walking up a long hill, 
when he saw an old broken-down horse vainly endeay 
oring to drag a heavy load of bricks up the ascent. 

The lash of the driver failed to make the poor erea- 
ture do what was impossible. On the footpath were a 
party of young men going to their several occupations 
of clerks and shopmen -light-hearted fellows 

They no sooner caught sight of the horse in its dis- 
tress than they darted off to the rescue, and half dragged 
and half carried the cart to the top of the hill, where 
the difliculty was over. 

The poor old horse seemed gratefully to understand 
what was done for his help. The gentleman who wit- 
nessed the scene, stranger as he was to the young men, 
could not help shaking hands all round with them in 
the common brotherhood of humanity.— Visitor. 

> 
A SMALL HEROINE, 

Children four years old are not, as a rule, competent 
to be left alone with “the Is there one in a 
thousand of such wee nurses that could have done 
well as the littl Dakota girl did? 
Western floods, 


baby.” 
as 
It is a story of the 
told in the Cincinnati Commercial : 

She was a little girl only four years old, and was left 
alone with a baby a year old while the mother went out 
fora day’s work. While the good old auntie was bus sy 
over soapsuds, she heard some boys shouting,— 

“The Dakota is out of its banks!” 

She started bareheaded toward her dwelling, and saw 
the water whirling around it five or six feet deep. The 
poor old woman was frantic, and a member of the lift 
saving crew took her in and ferried her to the door. 

There was not a sound; the poor little ones must 
have drowned. The mother's cries brought a curly 
head to the window. : 

“Here we is, mammy; I fetched sissy up in the loft, 
‘cause there is water on there.” 

Then the baby was lifted up by the small arms to see 
mammy, and in a few minutes both the little folks were 
enjoying their first ride ina boat. 


+> 
A TIED WRIST. 
Boys are too often cured of bad judgment only by 











ontinned careless, was finally discharged 

The aceurate boy, because of his carefulness and 
honesty and good judgment, grew to bea wealthy, self. 
made man. Men liked to deal with him; they were 
sure of treat 

eTeannne 1 seve » but lost them on ae 

muuntoftl in iracy in little details, and though he 
rets the the world somehow, he has not the happi- 
ness and sticcess which with the same opportunities 
John achieved 
+ 
A SHARK STORY. 

\ shark story is told in Chambers’s Journal, the 
scene of which is laid off Greytown, Central America 
A life boat, attuehed to an English ship, had been sent 
in, and, w ossing the bar of the San Juan River, 
upset, precipitating the crew, the white officers and ten 
negroes, into the water “TL felt,” says the narrator, 

that my life was not worth half an hour's purchase. 

‘The cockswain of the boat. a weakly black man, rose 
longside of me after plunge? Was in great ter 
rorzi and [ felt that even if the eharks did not harm him, 
1 could searcely reach the » e without help. Soe DT] 
encouraged him by telling him TL would swim by him, | 

n ah ind if he felt tired 
ired, massa; neber live to be tired. Look at 
und us.’ 
hat he was about as elose to the truth as possi 
e were literally in the centre of aos Lof 
shavken, whose black, triangular fins we could see on all 
sides sailing around us. 
*Asthe beach was quite close, we first endeavored to 


make that, but soon divcovered that the current was se 


a 
melancholy example, or by suffering for it themselves. 
|The Merillan (Wis.) Leader relates a sad and fatal 


} accident that will suggest carefulness to all who read it. 
George Ives, a boy twelve years old, started to ride 
; one of his father’s horses to water with the halter fas- 
tened around his wrist. The horse ran away with him, 
| throwing him off, Y 
wnong the stumps, crushing his head and one 
mort to a jelly. He 
died in a few moments. 


arm al 
was alive when picked up, but 


! > % 

| ‘THE other morning, says a Nevada paper, Rev. Mr | 
Willis offered the I ord’ s prayer in the Senate. When 
he had finished, Doolin leaned over to Hammond and 
remarked, ‘He stole that prayer, and I'll bet on it. I | 


heard the same ide as expre ssed in Eureka ata funcral 
over two yer irs ago.” 


COMPANION. 


Advice to ladies and gentlemen, Don't buy a new pair | 


Mets. | 


+ : 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
nervous agita- | 
(Com, 
" ~ i | 
Nestle’s Milk Food. 
Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 


system by quieting the 
tion. 








All artificial foods for children, requiring | 
milk in their preparation, are open to this objection, 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- | 
treme old age. Ask your family physician aboutit before | 
going to the country or seashore. (Com. 
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VREE HOMES; Send Sf for the Herald, six 
k months, a 28 column weekly;and learn all about 
the country, climate and people. Address Herald, 
Alexandria, D: akoty ibe | 

SIMPROVED LOOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 mm | 

akes five gallons of a delicious and irertling 
ES beverage,—wholesome — temperate. Sold | 
druggists, or sent by mai ts. Add CHA | 

E. HIRE S, Manufacturer, 48N. “onthe ay Philad lay Pa 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
151 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I11., | 
2 i Wagon 8S S40; mn, $60; The 





ttle Detec tive, 


end for Price List. 
All Seales w arranted, 


Special terms to Dealers, 


A complete TH page L- 

SPOR! { IS lustrated Catalogue sent on 
ee ! Bey “gh cent 

——— CK YDER, 


au St., 





Manufacturers, 124 & 126 Nas Nas 
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OMATIC CABINET—PLAY a TUNE, 





Music, 4c. 


Illustrated Catalogues 7 
THEO. 


STARBAC 11.809 Filbert St- Philadelphia, Pa 4 
New York “Agency &Salesroom of the 
Columbia Bicycles | 
and the 
Horseman Rubber Tire Bicycle, 

With Steel Spokes, 
inch, $18. 36, @25. 42, $35. | 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. | 
E. I. HORSEMAN, | 

80 & 82 William St., N. Y. 

103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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FOX’S PATENT. 

Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be 
gun made, It is wonderfully simple 
strong, easy to handle 
of order or become shaky. 


the 
and wonderfully 
. easy to clean, not liable to get out 


It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion. 


GOLEe. 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
i 's Mae cacge Can be carried in the 
pocket. c luxury to persons 
who care to preserve thei ir indiv jidus lity in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List, 
Our G oods are sold by first-class dealers. 


STANYAN’ S PATENT ERE ‘a MIXER 
AND KNEADE 














Saves time and much hard labor; the hands do not touch 
the dough be a baking we re it . — d.,an obvious ad- 
vantage. DUTCHER TE) . Sole Manufactur- 
ers and G Gen ne ae Agents, Hope ds “4 x M: ASS, 











POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry, 





and dragging him on the ground and | 


Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills resull- | 
in «from heavy, indigestible food. Sold o mly in cans by 
all Grocers, VAL BAKING PowbER Co, » New York. | 








NO CORDS OR BALANCE 


| DO NO 





Ss. HARTSHORN, 


finest | 


No other preparation | 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 


AUGUST 18, 1881. 


BICYCLE, 


With or without sos 
fires. he BEST 
Youth’s Machine 
mado, The wheels 
have Steel Wire Spot & 
and genuine Kubber 
Tires. The Fello:s are 
wa finest sgnd rolled of a 
nes cssamer Stee 
<—_ ont Forks are made 
4 solid | Ma alle: rable Iron, witl with Steel “T indle Rods, Hollow 
re ‘red Back Bone, Malleable Iron Hub, Sulid Steel 
xle, Spring Leather Saddle. All main be arings are ad- 





jeanne Handsomely painted and striped. 

Dia. Front For Length Leg, Without With 
Wheel, Inside Meas, Rub. Tire. Rub. Tire 
28 in. 23 in. o. 00 12 50 
32 in. 25 in. 9.00 $13.00 
= > 28 in. 15.00 25.00 

30 in. 20.00 35.00 


.* i arger sizes made, Sent by freight or express on 
receipt of price, For further information send three 
| cents a for illustrated Price List of all kinds of Bi- 
| cyel*s and General Sporting Goods, 


A © SRS Set 
HEEBNER'S LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWER 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 








Heebner’s eee E.ttte Giant Threshing 





“Union” Feed Cutie % ar and Drag Saw .Ma- 
chine, ete. Send for Catalogue. 
HE NEI R nad SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa, 





MBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Made of the best material, by 
the most skilled workmen, ex- 
pressly for road use, “Colum- 
bias” are the favorite with 
riders, and their superiority in 
beauty, structure and finish, is 
acknowledged by all, Send Se 
stamp for 24 page catalogue with 
price lists and full information. 


THE POPE M’F’G COo., 


597 


Washington Street, © 


Boston, Mass. 





XX COT (not painted, 





MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 

Makes a perfect bed. Nomattress or pillows require = 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. 

ening. It is just the thing tor hotels, offices 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for 
piazzz 1, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid es in- 

valids or children, Sent on receipt of price, or C. -D. 
wor 50 cts. extra, withorder, I will prepay expressa; 
Oo any railroad station east of Mississippi River 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For — - in 
Minnesota, Missouri and lowa. Send for 

. LAppD, 108 Fulton St., Boston ; 207 € anal St. N.Y.; 
927 Ar Arch 1 St, Ph Phila.; and o4 Market St., Chicago, 
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| ‘GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DisFASEs, HEAD- 
ACHE, Briiousnress, INpI- 
GESTION and Fevers. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Drugzgists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 
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eTH. and 





To the preeet + 
SOUND WHITE TI 





a littlee &.. bestowed upon them 
i Hi will errs them 
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The FA _bomeser 
nf HIRED, 
mouth is decorated with 
A Bua, TEETH. 
1 should see that their 

children cleanse their TE E MH D. AILY with 


SOZODONT, 


always 
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aSAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL DEN’ <b 
which HARDE S the GUMS, SW NS the 
BREATH, ane Keeps the teeth free from S$ URF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATE One 
bottle will last four to six months, ld by 
druggists. 

This fragrant and exquisite 


only absolutely 





an article not 
o E A R L. Isola by all druggists. 50 cents 


safe, but possessing the most 
| per bottle. Beware of imitations. 


= s - 
CHAM PLIN Bronte offers to all who desire 
jvaluable qualities for beautify- 

| 


to have a beautiful complexion, 
jin and preserving the skin. 
i c HAMPLIN & co., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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